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Wagner  Motors  in  such  service  aptly  ^ 

exemplify  the  basic  truth  of  our  quarter 
centu^  old  story  —  Wagner,Quality.  ' 

(Wagner  is  quality.)  ^ 

Sturdy  construction  designed  to  wxdt>  ^ 

stand  ''unusual”  operation  at  tb»'h«fids  /  ^ 

of  non-electrical  farm  etBptbyes.  ^  J 

Witness  the  successful  use  of  Wagner  , 

Motors  on  this  one  California  Dairy 
Farm  for  driving  cutters,  •  sepatafota* 
milkers,  pumps,  and  all  other 
driven  madunery..,,,,,,.^,^^  ^ 

Such  reconls  but  Emphasize  that 
Wagner, Quality  is  not  a  slogan,  but  a 
decoration  for  faithful  service. 
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As  High  in  Standard 
as  the 

Tower  of  Jewels 


“DETROIT 

RUBBER  COVERED 

WIRES 


It  is  significant  that  this 
most  imposing  feature  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  was 
wired  exclusively  with  “De¬ 
troit”  Wire. 
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Carried  in  Our  Three  Coast  Warehouses 
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The  Province  of  the  National  Organization 


IT  WILL  undoubtedly  come  as  a  shock  to  electrical 
contractor-dealers  east  of  the  Rockies  when  they 
learn  that  the  Pacific  Coast  states  are  preparing 
to  secede  from  the  national  body.  Tliis  action  has 
already  bee;i  taken  by  Oregon  and  California  and 
it  is  fully  anticipated  that  similar  action  will  be 
taken  by  Washin^on  in  the  near  future. 

While  unquestionably  distance  and  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  keeping  in  contact  with  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  three  thousand  miles  away, 
have  something  to  do  with  this  move,  those  who  have 
followed  closely  the  trend  of  events  in  the  East  and 
West  see  a  far  greater  principle  at  issue.  The  East 
believes  in  nationalization  with  strongly  intrenched 
national  direction  superimposed  upon  local  districts. 
The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in  self  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  district,  with  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  functioning  rather  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
and  general  policy  control. 

It  would  seem  that  the  self  determination  principles 
of  the  West  are  well  justified  by  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  through  local  activity  along  mer¬ 
chandising  lines  in  this  region.  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  other  state 
assocations  are  holding  well  organized  meetings  in 
their  districts  with  attendance  thoroughly  represen¬ 
tative  of  every  section  in  their  respective  states. 
The  recent  national  gathering  on  the  other  hand, 
was  far  from  representative.  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  seventy-eight  and  twenty  three  dele¬ 
gates  respectively,  far  more  than  any  other  state, 
while  from  the  great  district  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Kansas  and  'British  Columbia  alone  were  re¬ 
presented  with  one  delegate  each. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  editorial  to  indict  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  for  its  lack  of  accomplishment,  but  since  L. 
W.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  national  association  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “Electrical  Contractor- Dealer” 
has  severely  criticized  the  Pacific  Coast  and  intimated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Pacific  Coast  is  behind  the  • 

di . * . 

A  Western  Trade  Mark 
For  Quality  Service 

Perhaps  in  no  other  section  of  the  country  has 
the  quality-service  trademark  idea  been  worked 
out  to  the  extent  that  it  has  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  “Sunkist  Oranges,”  “Sun  Maid  Raisins,” 
“Hood  River”  apples  all  represent  the  output  of  com¬ 
bined  industries  who  have  advertised  their  trade¬ 
marks  to  guarantee  quality  product,  properly 
packed.  At  the  same  time  the  dollar  and  cent  return 
to  the  individuals  involved  in  these  great  present 


nation  as  a  whole  in'  the  development  of  the  con- 
tractor-dealer  movement,  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
and  Western  Industry,  as  the  exponent  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  electrical  West,  feels  that  it  is  its  place  to 
come  forward  to  champion  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
West. 

It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  see  how  a  man  of  Mr. 
Davis’  attainments  in  sizing  up  situations  and 
achievements,  could  so  overlook  the  wonderful  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  of  this  district  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  upon  what  basis  he  could  in¬ 
timate  that  the  contractor-dealer  ideals  of  this  region 
were  such  as  to  stimulate  ineflBrciency,  tending  to 
divert  trade  into  artificial  channels  of  distribution. 
We  challenge  Mr.  Davis  to  show  where  in  all  his 
association  he  can  find  more  constructive  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  has  been  brought  about  in  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years,  an  accomplishment  in  which 
the  contractor-dealer  has  played  the  central  part. 

We  mention  a  few  only  of  these  outstanding 
achievements:  The  inception  of  the  cooperative 

campaign  idea,  the  carrying  out  of  the  electrical 
page  idea  on  a  scale  and  with  results  not  obtained 
anywhere  else,  the  institution  of  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  principles  in  every  district  through  visits  of 
trained  field  men,  the  wide  spread  installation  of 
cost  accounting  systems  and  their  study  and  analysis 
along  more  comprehensive  lines  than  is  common 
elsewhere,  the  conception  of  the  “convenience  outlet 
drive”  and  the  much  copied  Electrical  Home  idea, 
the  cooperative  selling  of  utility  securities  among  all 
branches  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  this  region 
which  means  much  for  the  continued  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  West. 

'Fhe  West  sees  in  the  national  organization  of  elec¬ 
trical  interests  a  move  which  must  be  stimulated 
and  supported.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  bottom  units  working  and  organizing 
upward  into  larger  central  units  and  not  by  the  large 
central  units,  without  contact  or  knowledge  of  local 
situations  endeavoring  to  supervise  or  blanket  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 


day  cooperative  movements  has  shown  that  such  a 
l)olicy  is  good  business  from  the  standpoint  of  cash 
returns. 

Why  does  not  the  electrical  industry  of  the 
West  follow  this  example  in  adopting  a  trademark 
of  quality  service  which  will  give  publicity  value  to 
the  ideals  It  is  endeavoring  to  put  into  practice 
through  cooperative  campaigns  and  other  groups? 
It  is  true  that  ‘‘Pacific  ^rvice,”  ‘‘Edison  Service,” 
‘‘Puget  Sound  Power”  have  won  their  way  in  the 
hearts  and  aflections  of  local  districts.  But  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  hour  are  for  broader  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  units.  Let  the  electrical  industry  as  a 
whole  adopt  a  trademark  for  quality  service  in  the 
West.  Let  deserving  manufacturers,  jobbers,  central 
stations  and  contractor-dealers  be  entitled  to  use 
this  trademark  when  willing  to  live  up  to  its  ideals. 
Let  it  become  a  byword  in  every  western  home.  Let 
the  full  importance  of  a  two  billion  dollar  industry 
in  the  West  be  realized.  Let  men  of  our  own  indus¬ 
try  appreciate  its  strength. 

All  manufacturers,  jobbers,  central  stations  and 
contractor  dealers  doing  business  in  the  West  should 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  attain  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  this  trademark — and  all  or  any  of  them 
should  be  disciplined  when  ideals  of  the  industry  are 
not  upheld  in  the  practical  working  out  of  daily  af¬ 
fairs  by  the  ^\ithdrawal  of  this  privilege. 

The  entire  electrical  industry  is  on  trial.  As 
Benjamin  Franklin  said  in  the  good  old  days,  “We’ll 
either  hang  together  or  we’ll  hang  separately.”  And 
good  service  is  the  only  medium  of  exchange  by 
which  the  trademark  that  is  worth  while  can  be 
acquired. 


Not  For  the  Industry 

But  With  the  Industry 

HE  ADVENT  of  the  paid  secretary  or  manager 
in  an  organization  for  the  betterment  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  always  a  dangerous  thing.  Too  often  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  begin  at  once  to  rest  from  their 
labors,  leaving  the  thinking  and  planning  in  behalf 
of  the  movement  to  the  man  who  is  paid  to  do  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  paid  operators  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  if  a  movement  is  to  grow  beyond  the  point 
of  merely  casual  helpfulness — but  beware  at  this 
critical  juncture  lest  the  supporters  of  the  move¬ 
ment  become  indifferent.  It  is  only  by  the  com¬ 
bined  thought  and  action  of  an  industiy  as  a  whole 
that  great  accomplishments  can  be  brought  about. 
The  wise  executive  manager  will  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sensing  what  public  opinion  within  the 
industry  is  ready  for  and  then,  by  constructive 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  and  a  campaign  of  well 
directed  publicity,  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
every  member  and  branch  of  the  industry  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  load  in  accomplishing  the  end  de¬ 
sired.  In  a  word  what  is  needed  on  the  one  hand,  is 
a  continuing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
individual  members  and  on  the  other,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  leaders  who  have  the  gift  which  enables 
them  to  put  a  great  industry  to  work. 


Increasing  Need  for  the 

Servicing  of  Electrical  Equipment 

BIG  field  of  opportunity  is  being  overlooked  by 
the  electrical  industry  in  the  servicing  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  both  in  industrial  plants  and  in 
homes.  In  industry  the  insurance  companies  are 
making  broad  and  rapid  encroachments,  performing 
this  service  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natural  channel 
through  which  this  work  should  be  accomplished, 
namely,  the  contractor-dealer  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 


The  industry  must  wake  up  to  this  situation  or 
a  very  profitable  and  proper  field  of  remuneration 
will  be  taken  entirely  out  of  its  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  servicing  of  electrical  equipment  in 
the  home  is  each  day  becoming  more  necesssary  in 
the  West,  as  household  users  of  electricity  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  One  of  the  prominent  manufacturers 
of  household  appliances  has  introduced  service  sta¬ 
tions  in  certain  cities  of  the  West.  These  operate 
at  high  efficiency,  yet  the  surface  is  as  yet  only 
scratched  by  such  institutions.  Some  broad  activity 
must  be  inaugurated  to  meet  this  situation.  House¬ 
holders  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  most  element¬ 
ary  wiring  connection,  how  to  repair  an  electric  iron 
when  it  gets  out  of  order,  nor  indeed  how  to  do  the 
simplest  work  involving  electrical  application.  Such 
service  is  vital  if  the  good  name  of  the  electrical 
industry  is  to  be  forwarded.  So  important  are  these 
two  things  to  the  industry  itself,  namely  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  industrial  equipment  and  the  servicing  of 
electrical  appliances  in  the  home,  that  spasmodic 
development  should  no  longer  be  countenanced.  It 
must  receive  the  whole-hearted  concei-ted  backing 
of  all  four  branches  of  the  electrical  industry. 


Common  Sense  View  Point 

on  San  Francisco  Bridge  Project 

OMEONE  has  said  that  the  one  outstanding 
thing  about  common  sense  is  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  So  far  as  the  San  Francisco  bridge  situation 
is  concerned,  however,  sensible  thinking  is  grad¬ 
ually  coming  to  the  fore. 

Since  the  two  noted  engineers  from  the  East, 
Messrs.  Modjeski  and  Davies,  made  their  report 
last  month,  it  is  becoming  better  understood  that 
from  forty  to  fifty  million  dollars  will  be  necessary 
to  swing  any  project  for  bridging  the  bay  at  the 
present  time.  The  public  is  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  sane  thing  to  to  is  to  have  all  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  from  the  East  Bay  region  terminate 
on  Goat  Island.  Undoubtedly  governmental  pel-mis¬ 
sion  could  be  secured  for  this  move  and  a  terminal 
center  created  which  would  have  many  advantages. 
Under  such  a  situation,  the  time  consumed  aboard 
the  ferr>’^  would  be  halved  and  a  unified  transporta¬ 
tion  situation  brought  about  which  would  make  for 
a  greater  California  as  nothing  else  could. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a  few  years  the 
science  of  tunneling  or  bridging  will  have  advanced 
to  such  a  point  that  the  step  could  be  taken  to  bring 
San  Francisco  in  permanent  connection  with  the 
mainland  without  the  use  of  ferries.  With  the 
heavy  freight  and  passenger  traffic  thus  disposed 
of,  automobile  traffic  could  eventually  be  cared  for 
over  somewhat  the  same  routing  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Mojeski  and  Davies  without  the  expen^ture  of 
such  vast  sums  of  money.  Competent  engineers 
estimate  fourteen  to  sixteen  million  dollars  amply 
sufficient  for  such  a  modification. 

Bridging  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  task  so  replete 
with  possibilities  for  ultimate  good  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  West  that  it  may  well  call  for  the  best 
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thought  and  genius  of  the  nation.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  content  with  common  sense  moves  which, 
even  though  they  do  not  at  once  attain  the  desired 
end,  give  a  practical  improvement  in  a  situation  that 
is  daily  hampering  the  growth  of  this  section. 

Industry  and  the 
Police  Station 

ONSIDERABLE  thought  may  well  be  given  to 
the  words  of  Daniel  O’Brien,  Chief  of  Police  of 
San  Francisco,  who  recently  addressed  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Electrical  Development  League.  Industry  gen¬ 
erally,  and  the  electrical  industry  in  particular,  is 
much  concerned  with  the  well  being  of  property,  and 
Chief  O’Brien  pointed  out  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
theft  of  property  may  be  lessened.  Lock  the  office 
door,  and  see  that  reasonable  attention  is  given  to 
the  closing  of  drawers  before  going  home  in  the 
evening.  Noting  suspicious  characters  and  sending 
word  to  the  police  station,  will  often  mean  great 
savings  for  the  community  and  for  industry.  Par¬ 
ticularly  notable  is  the  problem  of  automobiles  in 
cases  where  one  parks  at  the  side  of  the  street,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  l)e  out  again  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
the  thief  passing  by  takes  advantage  of  just  such 
situations  to  get  away  with  the  car. 

May  we  not  all  of  us  be  putting  too  many  temp¬ 
tations  in  the  way  of  our  brothers  by  our  careless¬ 
ness?  Cities  of  the  West  are  becoming  noted  for 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  robberies  reported,  and 
it  is  only  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally  that  this  improvement  can  go  on. 

Mention  it  by  Name 

and  Point  to  it  by  Arrow 

HE  EVER  increasing  use  of  the  electrical  con¬ 
venience  outlet  in  the  new  homes  of  the  West 
bears  striking  testimony  to  the  good  that  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  development  of  the  Home  Elec¬ 
trical  idea,  the  education  of  the  architect  and  the 
home  builder  as  to  the  use  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  “the  base  receptacle,”  and  the  combined 
effect  of  powerful  advertising  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  trade  press  and  popular  magazines. 

There  is  more,  however,  that  can  and  should  be 
done.  The  antiquated  and  unsafe  screw  base  recep¬ 
tacle  should  go.  The  Califoniia  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  will  soon  issue  orders  that  will  make 
the  use  of  the  screw  base  unlawful  in  all  installations 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Other  bodies  throughout  the 
West  should  take  similar  action.  This  drive  should 
be  followed  by  a  wide  spread  dissemination  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  concealed  type  of  outlet.  Manufac¬ 
turers  can  help  immeasurably  in  this  move  by  send¬ 
ing  out  this  type  of  product  with  the  name  “elec¬ 
trical  convenience  outlet”  clearly  printed  on  the  box 
in  which  it  is  enclosed  for  distribution  to  the  trade. 
This  will  further  educate  the  trade  and  accustom 
them  to  the  general  use  of  this  term  and  will  carry 
the  message  to  all  those  engaged  in  building  work. 
Advertising  of  electric  appliances  should  also  not 
only  show  the  electrical  convenience  outlet  in  the 
picture,  but  its  name  should  be  mentioned  and  it 


should  have  an  arrow  pointing  to  its  location  in  the 
illustration.  Such  a  move  would  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  advertisement  of  the  appliance.  Every 
electrical  convenience  outlet  properly  installed  in  the 
home  means  satisfied  customers  and  the  future  sale 
of  appliances. 

An  Instance  of  How 

(xood  Will  is  Developed 

URING  the  recent  journey  to  the  North  of  a 
number  of  men  of  the  electrical  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Mt.  Rainier  electrical  job- 
liers’  convention,  it  developed  that  the  train  from 
California  would  aiTive  at  'Tacoma  about  four  A.  M., 
the  connecting  train  leaving  for  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park  about  nine  o’clock. 

The  editor  of  this  jouranl  conceived  the  idea  of 
telegraphing  ahead  to  the  Pullman  ticket  office  at 
Portland,  calling  attention  to  the  opportunity  of 
putting  over  a  real  service  by  having  a  special  Pull¬ 
man  car  await  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Portland 
so  that  the  California  contingent  could  be  side 
tracked  at  Tacoma  without  being  inconvenienced  at 
such  an  early  hour.  Since  it  was  Sunday  evening 
and  dnly  three  hours’  notice  could  be  given,  it  was 
with  no  little  sense  of  appreciation  that  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  party  found  upon  arrival  in  Portland  not  only 
a  special  car  awaiting  them  but  also  Burton  Beck, 
the  local  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Sys¬ 
tem,  who  had  .  come  down  personally  to  see  that 
everything  was  satisfactory. 

Ever  since  the  railroad  administration  sometime 
back  taught  the  public  not  to  expect  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  courtesies,  travellers  have  wondered  if  the 
service  of  former  days  would  ever  again  prevail. 
Needless  to  say  this  little  courtesy  at  Portland  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Beck  but  typifies  what 
railroad  service  in  the  West,  freed  from  govern¬ 
mental  hindrance,  is  again  winning  for  itself — 
a  lasting  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  the  travelling 
public. 

The  Alleged  Burden 

of  Cooperative  Campaign  Contributions 

ERTAIN  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  inclined 
to  complain  over  the  number  of  cooperative 
campaigns  formed  in  l^ehalf  of  better  merchandising 
that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  nation,  due  to  the 
fact  that  contributions  might  become  burdensome. 

The  complaint  comes  with  a  measure  of  sur¬ 
prise.  To  us,  the  whole  question  of  whether  there 
is  any  burden  involved,  may  be  stated  as  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  cooperative  movement  is 
founded  on  the  forwarding  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  better  merchandising.  If  they  are,  then 
the  more  of  the  organizations  in  existence,  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  every  manufacturer  taking  part  in  this  gi*eat 
work.  There  is  nothing  that  will  net  bigger  retunis 
in  dividends  than  the  giving  of  time  and  personal 
effort  toward  the  forwarding  of  really  constructive 
movements  aimed  to  promote  cooperative  effort  in 
better  merchandising.  There  is  no  question  of 
charity  involved. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  Western  Business 


Western  Lumber  Mills  Remodel  Plants 

Lumber  Industry  Meeting  World  Trade  Depression 

by  Economies  of  Operation  Made  Possible  by 
More  Extensive  Electrical  Equipment 

Reports  from  the  Northern  California  and 
Northwestern  timber  districts  indicate  general  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  remodelling  of  plants,  looking  toward 
more  economical  operation  and  the  I'ecapturing  of 
world  markets  on  the  basis  of  present  low  returns 
and  high  freight  rates.  One  lumber  firm  in 
California  has  installed  electric  logging  equip¬ 
ment,  the  first  of  its  kind ,  in  the  state  and  the 
second  in  the  United  States,  the  first  having,  been 
in  use  for  the  past  two  years  by  the  Snoqualmie 
Falls  Lumber  Company  near  Seattle.  The  Pacific 
Lumber  Mills,  at  Scotia  have  added  materially  to 
their  electrical  equipment,  adopting  the  interesting 
feature  of  push  button  control  in  the  operation  of 
mill  machinery.  These  are  but  two  instances  of  a 
general  resumption  of  a  more  active  business. 

Two  logging  companies  of  Washington  which 
have  been  closed  for  over  a  year  have  recently  re¬ 
sumed  operations  and  are  cutting  cedar.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  seems  to  be  that  mill  prices  for  lumber 
will  never  go  back  to  a  pre-war  level,  but  that  oper¬ 
ating  economies  on  the  part  of  western  mills  will 
enable  them  to  take  profitable  advantage  of  a  re¬ 
viving  market.  It  is  significant  that  electrical  oper¬ 
ation  is  looked  to  to  increase  the  quantity  of  output 
and  lessen  costs. 


Two  Frequency  Unit  for  Los  Angeles 

Ultimate  Standardization  for  Los  Angeles  District 
Facilitated  by  Steam  Turbine  Installation 
to  Operate  at  50  or  60  Cycles 

As  pari  of  its  $1,000,000  program  for  1921  bet¬ 
terments  in  the  electrical  department,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  given  the  General 
Electric  Company  an  order  for  a  steam  turbine 
rated  at  17,500  kva.  at  60  cycles,  or  15,000  kva.  at 
50  cycles.  Installation  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
fall  of  1922.  The  double  frequency  feature  will  per¬ 
mit  ultimate  standardization  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Uniform  frequency  may  not  be  feasible  for  some 
time,  but  for  operating  companies  to  have  the  vision 
to  make  purchases  as  far  as  possible  with  such  in 
mind,  is  commendable. 

No  fear  of  a  power  shortage  for  1922  has  been 
expressed,  due  to  large  developments  recently  placed 


in  commission,  and  others  nearing  completion,  but 
the  present  rate  of  increase  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  fall  on  the  power  companies’  lines, 
does  indicate  a  continuation  of  narrow  margins  for 
some  time  with  here  and  there  an  actual  shortage 
for  a  few  months.  Any  solution  of  future  problems 
in  power  shortage  which  takes  advantage  of  avail¬ 
ability  on  different  systems,  will  still  further  stabil¬ 
ize  the  utilities  in  their  chosen  field  of  public  service. 
The  public  good  should  be  seiwed  whenever  and 
wherever  team  work  in  industry  can  do  so. 

Super  power  zones  are  a  reality  in  the  hydro¬ 
electric  systems  of  the  West  as  they  exist  today 
because  of  their  gigantic  scale  of  development,  at 
the  same  time  physical  differences  between  systems 
should  be  ironed  out  gi*adually  to  permit  of  inter¬ 
connection,  in  order  that  the  state,  or  states,  as  the 
future  may  show,  can  unite  in  absorbing  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  the  fullest  advantage  of  all. 


Western  Utility  Problems  Outlined 

California  Railroad  Commissioner  Expresses  Views 

on  Questions  of  Public  Ownership,  Taxation 
and  Utility  Rate  Fixing 

The  recent  change  in  membership  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Railroad  Commission  has  created  a  wide 
spread  interest  in  the  attitude  of  the  new  commis¬ 
sioner,  Chester  H.  Rowell,  toward  public  utility  prob-  - 
lems.  In  a  recent  addi’ess  before  his  associates,  Mr. 
Rowell  clearly  states  his  position.  He  pointed  out 
that  regulation  will  suiwive  only  if  it  can  continue 
to  protect  the  public  against  extoriion  and  exploit¬ 
ation  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  utilities  able 
to  render  their  service  and  finance  themselves  to 
expand  that  service.  Public  ownership  was  given 
as  the  alternative  of  regulation. 

“Until  we  can  transform  our  governments  so 
as  to  make  them  fit  for  public  ownership,’’  he  stated, 
“this  public  regulation  must  suiwive.  And  person¬ 
ally  I  hope  it  will  survive  as  to  as  many  utilities  as 
possible,  as  long  as  possible  after  that.’’  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  ownership,  he  declared,  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  impersonal  economic  forces.  “And  the 
most  startling  thing  about  it,’’  he  added,  “is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  public  ownership  of  at  least  a  lot  of 
things  is  going  to  be  thrust  on  us  before  we  shall  be 
ready  to  handle  it.’’ 

In  regard  to  problems  of  rate  fixing,  Mr.  Rowell 
took  the  stand  that  “fair  return’’  should  be  figured 
on  a  property  and  not  on  an  investment  basis.  He 
argued  that  the  contention  of  many  utilities  that 
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financial  needs  should  be  made  the  basis  for  re¬ 
turns  would  lead  to  sustaining  private  financing 
even  after  the  cost  of  that  financing  had  become  so 
great  that  the  proper  remedy  should  be  not  still 
higher  rates,  but  public  financing. 

Stating  his  approval  of  the  King  tax  bill,  which 
materially  increased  the  tax  rate  of  all  California 
coiTxirations,  Mr.  Rowell  went  on  to  say: 

Taxes,  of  course,  must  be  allowed,  as  everybody  but 
the  politician  knows.  The  law  requires  it,  and  conditions 
would  compel  it  even  if  the  law  did  not.  For  instance,  we 
had  a  case  only  the  other  day  in  which  a  certain  city  had 
assessed  a  gross  revenue  tax  on  the  gas  company  which 
supplied  it  and  neighboring  cities.  We  made  the  gas  rates 
in  that  city  higher  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax,  so  that 
whatever  the  city  took  from  the  company  in  taxes,  its  people 
paid  back  in  rates.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tax  was 
improper — personally  it  was  good  policy  in  this  instance—  • 
but  our  decision  made  clear  what  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
many  politicians  to  conceal,  that  the  people  do  pay  the 
taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  directly  or  indirectly.  This 
is  a  law,  not  of  the  statute  books,  but  of  economics  and  no 
legislature  can  repeal  it.  Any  hocus-pocus  to  lift  the  tax 
payer  over  the  fence  by  his  own  boot  straps,  is  a  mere  in¬ 
vention  to  fool  the  people. 


Stockton  Ordinance  Forbids  Meters 

(Mty  Council  Would  Perpetuate  Flat  Rate  by  Local 
Law  Forbidding  Installation  of  Meters  on 
Private  Premises  as  Health  Measure 

An  amusing  situation  has  arisen  in  Stockton, 
Califomia  over  the  refusal  of  the  city  council  to  per¬ 
mit  the  charging  of  meter  rates  for  water.  This 
takes  the  form  of  a  revision  of  a  fonner  ordinance 
peimitting  meters  and  regulating  rates  which  was 
passed  in  1913,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Calif- 
oiTiia  Railroad  Commission  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  attempt  to  usuip  the  present  powers  of  that 
body.  A  test  case  has  already  been  brought  to  de- 
teimine  the  legality  of  the  measure. 

The  action  of  the  city  was  intended  to  pei-pet- 
uate  the  system  of  flat  rate  charges  by  declaring 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  install  a  meter  on  a  private 
residence.  The  reasons  given  were  that  water  as  an 
essential  to  health  should  not  be  in  any  way  limited 
in  use,  and  also  that,  as  the  installation  of  meters 
might  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  private  premises, 
the  fire  hazard  would  be  increased  and  the  city  wel¬ 
fare  endangered.  The  measure  therefore  ranks  as  a 
health  ordinance  and  a  fire  protection  act. 

The  significance  of  the  situation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  legal  precedent  established  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  its  indication  of  a  dangerous  tendency 
towai’d  the  usurping  of  utility  regulation  by  local 
government. 


Colorado  Urges  Lower  Freight  Rates 

Complaint  Filed  with  Interstate  Commerce  Board 
Urging  Rescinding  of  Increase.  Other 
Western  States  Asked  to  Join 

The  importance  of  the  rate  problem  to  western 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  complaint  recently  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
transporiation  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
0.  H.  Shoup  of  Colorado  to  investigate  the  rate  sit¬ 


uation.  The  commission  is  asked  to  rescind  its  or¬ 
der  of  August  26,  1920,  which  granted  the  railroads 
an  increase  in  fares,  and  in  the  case  of  rate  increases 
requested  in  the  future,  to  require  the  railroads  to 
show  that  they  are  “efficiently  managed.” 

The  governors  of  sixteen  western  states  have 
been  asked  to  join  in  the  petition.  In  making  this 
appeal,  the  Governor  of  Colorado  says: 

“Transportation  charges  are  so  vital  a  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
a  full  resumption  of  normal  business  to  occur  unless  every 
important  industry  is  enabled  to  distribute  and  market  upon 
transportation  charges  which  the  traffic  can  pay  and  still 
show  a  profit.  Our  position  is  that  reduced  rates  will  pro¬ 
duce  increased  traffic  and  should  consequently  produce  in¬ 
creased  revenues.” 


Washington  Miners  Accept  Wage  Scale 

Woilc  Under  Way  in  Large  Electrified  Coal  Mines  of 

Washington  with  Labor  Independent  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

Another  step  foi’ward  in  the  solution  of  western 
labor  problems  has  been  taken  in  the  Northwest. 
Commemal  coal  mines  of  Washington,  which  have 
been  closed  since  last  March  when  the  miners  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  were  reopened 
August  22,  w’ith  labor  independent  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Coal  is  now  being 
shipped  from  several  of  the  mines  and  work  is  under 
way  in  most  of  the  large  producing  mines. 

The  wage  scale  in  use  is  that  proposed  by  the 
neutral  member  of  the  arbitration  board  selected  to 
settle  the  dispute,  which  has  been  pending  since 
September,  1920  at  which  time  an  increased  wage 
scale  was  proposed  by  eastern  coal  miners.  This  was 
accepted  by  Washington  mine  operators  upon  threat 
of  a  strike,  but  only  under  protest  and  without  con¬ 
tract  with  the  unions.  The  investigations  of  the 
state  coal  commission  showed  that  from  October 
1920  to  the  end  of  February  1921  there  had  been 
an  average  loss  to  the  operators  of  26  cents  on  each 
ton  of  coal  produced. 

The  wage  scale  proposed  by  the  arbitration 
board  allows  earnings  from  $7  to  $14  per  8  hour 
day  for  coal  diggers,  $6  per  day  for  scale  men  both 
above  and  underground  and  $4.50  per  day  for  com¬ 
mon  labor.  It  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  operators, 
while  the  local  and  national  officials  of  the  minei*s’ 
union  refused  to  pennit  the  men  even  to  vote  on  its 
acceptance.  It  was  this  act  which  precipitated  the 
breaking  of  all  relations  between  the  Washington 
Coal  Producers’  Association  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  It  has  qow  been  announced 
that  a  plan  of  organization  embodying  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  will  be  worked  out  between 
the  operators  and  the  men  in  which  they  will  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  A  ready  response  has  met  the  call  for  men  to 
work  under  these  principles  and  active  operations 
have  been  resumed  on  a  normal  scale. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  along  reasonable 
lines  of  arbitration  and  free  relations  between  the 
employe  and  employer  would  seem  to  have  laid  a 
stable  foundation  for  future  gi’owth. 
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Federal  Amendment  on  Tax  Free  Securities 
Should  Not  Be  Retroactive 

To  the  Editor  — 

Sir:  I  am  interested  in  your  editorial  of  July  fifteen 
entitled  “Urge  the  Lessening  of  Non-Taxable  Securities,” 

I  believe  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be 
amended  in  order  to  subject  to  federal  taxation  income  de¬ 
rived  from  tax-free  securities.  In  fairness  to  the  present 
holders  of  tax-free  securities,  I  think  such  constitutional 
amendment  should  not  affect  the  income  derived  from  any 
such  securities  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  be  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  states  in  the  Union  and  the  best  way  of  submitting 
such  constitutional  amendment  is  by  act  of  congress.  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  Senator  Smoot  has  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  measure  calling  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  such  a  constitutional  amendment.  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  this  bill  but  will  obtain  one. 

The  most  effective  way  of  securing  the  initial  action 
of  congress  is  to  interest  the  senators  and  representatives 
now  there,  and  this  can  be  done  by  urging  all  members  of 
our  industry  to  present  the  question  to  their  representatives 
in  congress. 

If  such  an  amendment  were  proposed  so  as  to  affect 
tax-free  securities  heretofore  issued,  it  would  undoubtedly 
arouse  widespread  opposition,  but  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
obligations  of  states,  counties  and  cities,  irrigation  districts, 
etc.,  hereafter  issued,  I  think  it  could  be  adopted  without 
any  great  difficulty. 

franklin  T.  GRIFFITH, 
President. 

Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Portland. 

Where  are  the  Salesmen  with  Retail  Experi¬ 
ence  to  Come  From  ? 

To  the  Editor  — 

Sir:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  B.  E.  Rowley’s 
letter  to  you  on  “Choosing  the  Salesman  with  Retail  Exper¬ 
ience,”  which  appeared  in  the  August  15th  issue  of  the 
Journal,  and  must  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  Mr,  Rowley’s 
argument  is  sound. 

The  hardware  jobbers  and  dealers  enjoy  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  which  has  developed  through  many  gener¬ 
ations,  so  that  the  wholesale  hardware  merchant  has  a  very 
large  range  of  dealers’  employes  to  choose  from,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  retail  experience, 

I  judge  it  would  take  at  least  three  to  four  years’ 
training  to  obtain  a  fundamental  retail  education.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  electrical  jobber  has  only  existed  for 
barely  twenty  years,  not  even  for  one  generation,  and  that 
a  few  men  about  twenty-five  years  ago  were  pioneers  in 
this  field, — they  generally  were  a  combination  of  electrical 
contractor  and  dealer — and  it  was  necessary  that  they  first 
educate  themselves. 

The  lines  which  electrical  jobbers  carry,  such  as  tele¬ 
phones,  motors,  watt  meters,  transformers,  lighting  units 
and  hundreds  of  wiring  devices,  are  of  a  technical  character 
and  make  necessary  knowledge  and  application  of  Ohms  law, 
electrical  formulas  and  technical  data,  and  because  the  elec¬ 
trical  jobbers  dealt  primarily  with  engineers  of  power  com¬ 


panies,  railroads,  industrial  concerns  and  contractors,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  to  develop  what  may  be  termed  “sales 
engineers,”  which  called  for  men  with  somewhat  different 
qualifications  than  possessed  by  clerks  in  retail  stores,  even 
if  electrical  retail  stores  had  existed  at  that  time. 

It  has  therefore  taken  years  for  distributors  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods  to  educate  their  salesmen,  and  this  at  a  consider¬ 
able  expense.  I  have  known  personally  several  men  who 
started  as  employes  of  electrical  contractors  who  have  made 
a  success  in  the  jobbing  business,  but  they  were  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Rowley  will  claim  that  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  sale  of  wiring  devices,  such  as  sockets,  light¬ 
ing  switches  and  some  few  standardized  appliances.  If  so, 
he  must  realize  that  the  electrical  dealer,  because  of  the 
newness  of  the  business,  is  going  through  a  period  of  evolu¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  jobbers  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  as 
yet  has  not  had  time  to  train  retail  clerks  sufficiently  to  take 
care  of  his  own  needs.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  does  not  tend  to  disrupt  the  dealer’s  established 
business,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  electrical  jobbers, 
whose  sales  organizations  are  now  being  readjusted  and 
reorganized  to  take  care  of  the  growing  and  large  appli¬ 
ance  sales,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  experienced  electrical  retail  sales¬ 
men  to  make  their  sales  organizations  more  complete. 

W.  S.  BERRY, 
Sales  Managrer. 

Western  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Plan  to  Promote  a  More  Wide  Spread  Use  of 
the  Standard  Accounting  System 

To  the  Editor  — 

Sir:  The  remarkably  favorable  effect  that  quicker  turn¬ 
over  of  accounts  receivable  has  on  net  profit  is  not  generally 
appreciated  by  Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Dealers  or  Contrac¬ 
tors.  For  instance:  if  gross  profit  is  33%,  overhead  30%, 
merchandise  turnover  90  days  and  accounts  receivable  turn¬ 
over  90  days  then  the  net  profit  will  be  about  6%.  If  the 
accounts  receivable  turnover  is  cut  dowm  to  30  days  by 
efficient  credit  managment  and  quick  collections,  the  net 
profit  will  be  about  9%  or  approximately  50%  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  net  profit. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  entirely  too  many  business 
concerns  that  are  not  making  a  sufficient  net  profit  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  bills  promptly.  Possibly  in  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  cases  this  condition  could  be  corrected  if  these 
concerns  knew,  by  means  of  efficient  accounting,  exactly  why 
they  were  not  making  a  sufficient  net  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

Realizing  the  deplorable  lack  of  proper  accounting  by 
electrical  contractors  with  its  train  of  reckless  competition, 
underbidding,  inefficiency,  “slow-pays,”  and  bankrupts,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  planned  and  devised  to  correct 
this  serious  condition  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  and 
progress  of  the  electrical  industry. 

After  great  labor,  numerous  conferences  and  at  heavy 
expense,  a  complete  but  simple  system  of  accounting  was 
evolved  and  placed  on  sale  by  the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  15  West  37th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Various  plans  and  considerable  publicity  have  however, 
so  far,  failed  to  bring ‘about  a  reasonable  sale  of  this  Stan¬ 
dard  Accounting  System  and  naturally  this  has  been  a  keen 
disappointment  and  discouraging  to  those  who  labored  so 
long  and  unselfishly  in  perfecting  the  system. 
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This  writer  does  not  wish  to  comment  upon  or  criti-  past  should  be  urged  to  demand  the  cooperation 'of  all  sales- 

cise  the  previous  plans  or  publicity  to  promote  the  adoption  men  that  call  upon  them  in  the  establishment  of  uniform 


of  the  Standard  Accounting  System  but  rather  to  applaud 
any  and  all  previous  efforts  by  those  that  have  this  subject 
at  heart.  No  particular  plan  will  bring  complete  success 
and  all  should  strive  in  their  own  way  by  personal  work 
and  suggestions  to  help  the  good  work  along. 

My  plan  provides  for  a  campaign  of  publicity  to  be 
carried  on  by  those  who  are  in  touch  directly  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  concerns  or  individuals  that  are  “slow-pay” 
and  who  apparently  have  .serious  need  for  the  Standard  Ac¬ 
counting  System,  namely:  the  Credit  Managers  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  that  are  responsible  for  the  extension  of 
credit  to  “slow’-pay”  customers  and  the  final  collections  or 
lo.sses  on  such  “slow-pay”  customers. 

And  who,  other  than  the  Credit  Managers,  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  “slow-pay”  customer  on  this  subject  in  such  a 
forceful  and  unique  way?  The  recommendation  of  the  Credit 
Manager  in  such  instances  amounts  almost  to  a  command 
and  when  the  recommendation  comes  from  the  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  'if  all  the  creditors,  it  will  have  a  cumulative  and  pow’- 
erful  effect  on  the  making  of  a  quick  decision  by  the  debtor, 
because  he  knows  that  being  obstinate  or  recalcitrant  may 
endanger  his  credit  standing.  And  Credit  Managers  are 
fully  justified  in  withdrawing  credit  courtesies  to  debtors 
that  refuse  to  adopt  the  Standard  Accounting  System  or 
an  equally  efficient  system  that  continue  “slow-pay.”  In 
fact,  if  they  do  not  withdraw'  the  extension  of  credit  to  such 
debtors,  they  are  violating  the  ethics  of  their  profession  and 
working  an  injury  that  effects  unfavorably,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  every  concern  in  the  electrical  industry. 

In  order  to  promote  this  plan  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Credit  Managers  be  provided  with  suitable  stickers  for 
attaching  to  statements  and  collection  letters.  Attractive 
leaflets  or  folders  proprely  illustrated  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  Credit  Managers  should  occasionally  send  a  circular 
letter  to  all  “slow'-pay”  customers  explaining  the  numerous 
advantages  to  them  and  to  the  industry  derived  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  efficient  accounting  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
accounts. 

The  various  trade  papers,  including  “The  Viewpoint”, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate  in  this  publicity  work. 

The  final  object  to  reduce  the  number  of  “slow-pay” 
customers  should  be  nearer  accomplishment  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  and  the  Credit  Managers  should  become  more 
insistent  each  succeeding  month  in  urging  or  demanding 
their  “slow’-pay”  customers  to  adopt  the  Standard  Account¬ 
ing  System  at  the  risk  of  a  curtailment  or  elimination  of 
credit  if  they  do  not  comply. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  when  the  Standard 
Accounting  System  has  been  installed  that  it  is  not  properly 
kept  up  by  the  contractor.  This  is  purely  neglect  and  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and  if  he  continues 
“slow-pay”  after  installation  of  the  system,  he  should  be 
given  short  shift  by  all  Credit  Managers.  The  system  must 
not  only  be  installed  but  used  consistently  and  efficiently. 

The  National  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  will  furnish  all  Credit  Managers,  upon  request,  with 
the  necessary  supply  of  stickers  and  leaflets,  etc.  Every 
Credit  Manager  should  consider  it-  a  special  obligation  to 
assist  in  this  w’ork  and  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow  credit 
nven.  If  only  a  comparatively  few  Credit  Managers  work 
according  to  this  plan  failure  will  surely  result. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  when  a  contractor  installs 
the  system  he  should  indicate  this  fact  prominently  on  his 
purchase  onlers.  A  suitable  rubber  stamp  .should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  system  for  this  purpose. 

The  contractors  that  have  efficient  accounting  systems 
and  that  have  suffered  from  irresponsible  competition  in  the 


accounting  and  estimating  methods  or  systems.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  fair  for  a  jobber  or  manufacturer  to  solicit 
or  take  orders  from  the  slow  pay  contractors  that  figure 
jobs  below  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  due  to  lack  of  proper  ac¬ 
counting  or  estimating  methods. 

Credit  men  should  also  use  great  care  in  extending 
credit  to  newly  organized  concerns  to  make  sure  they  are 
properly  equipped  with  capital,  capable  management,  exper¬ 
ience  and  other  necessary  requirements  for  the  foimdation 
of  a  successful  enterprise.  Such  concerns  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  right  at  the  star  of  the  necessity  of  the  Standard 
Accounting  system  before  credit  is  extended. 

The  Credit  and  Sales  Department  are  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  so  many  electrical  concerns  are  “slowr- 
pay”  and  it  is  strictly  up  to  them  to  bring  about  better  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  us  all,  therefore,  with  energy  and  enthusiasm 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  the  succeeding  months 
and  years  will  witness  continued  popularity  for  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Accounting  System  and  greater  prosperity  for  all, 
registered  in  greater  percentages  of  net  profits. 

V.  G.  FULLMAN, 

Steel  City  Electric  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Meeting  the  Competition  of  Non-Members  in 
the  British  Columbia  District 

To  the  Editor  — 

Sir:  The  wiring  of  the  medium  priced  and  also  many 
of  the  larger  houses  in  the  Vancouver  district  is  being  done 
almost  entirely  by  non-members  of  contractor-dealer  asso¬ 
ciations,  in  fact  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  90%  of 
all  house  wiring  is  being  done  by  non-members. 

As  I  see  it,  the  remedy  lies  between  the  contractor- 
dealer  and  the  architect,  and  I  think  we  have  far  more  like¬ 
lihood  of  success  in  the  better  class  of  house  (that  is,  any 
that  are  w'orth  while)  by  a  thorough  and  constant  education 
of  the  architect  in  the  matter  of  additional  outlets. 

In  this  city  recently  our  Cooperative  Association  enter¬ 
tained  all  the  architects  of  the  city,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  speeches  and  the  lantern  slides  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  those  present;  this  is  being  followed  up  by  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  reports  received  are  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Chatfield,  our  new  manager,  has  conunenced 
his  work  here  and  is  out  among  the  contractor-dealers  all 
the  time,  and  I  am  giving  as  much  time  as  possible  wdth  him, 
so  that  in  thirty  days  we  should  have  the  situation  fairly  well 
sized  up. 

We  hope  to  get  a  number  of  these  stragglers  to  our 
meetings  when  great  efforts  will  be  made  to  educate  them, 
but  although  my  ideas  may  be  drastic,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  if,  after  a  period  of  six  months  or  so  with  Mr. 
Chatfield  working  among.st  them,  there  are  men  to  be  found 
who  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  him  or  to  others  that  are 
trying  to  do  their  best,  who  will  not  read  any  trade  journals, 
or  make  any  effort  to  know  their  costs — these  men  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  business  by  a  very  simple  process. 

Of  course  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  very  ex¬ 
ceptional,  there  are  men  out  contracting  whose  absolute 
bread  and  butter  depends  on  getting  a  job,  even  if  they^make 
two  dollars  a  day  at  it.  Many  of  these  .men  have  a  wife  and 
family  to  keep  and  are  not  blamed  for  cutting  prices;  with 
the  gradual  return  to  normal  again  this  will  be  changed  and 
the  same  men  will  be  back  working  for  the  real  Contractor. 

E.  BRETTELL, 
Managing  Director^ 
Electric  Supply  &  Contracting  Co.’,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Builders  of  the  West 


Asked  what  article  of 
food  was  in  greatest 
daily  use,  —  flour, 
meat,  sugar,  coffee  or  milk, 
nine  people  out  of  ten 
would  answer  sugar.  They 
would  be  wrong.  Milk  is  in 
continuous  use  and  Alls  the 
major  demand  as  a  food 
supply  for  the  human  race. 

Man  begins  drinking  milk 
when  he  is  a  few  hours  old 
and  he  never  stops  using  it. 

To  E.  A.  Stuart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company  of  Seat¬ 
tle,  goes  the  honor  for  hav¬ 
ing  placed  this  essential 
item  of  human  diet  in  a 
form  most  accessible  to  the 
man  who  might  be  thous¬ 
ands  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  cow.  From  the 
frozen  north  to  the  torrid 
equatorial  regions,  the  red 
labelled  cans  bearing  his 
name  are  in  daily  use  and 
few  are  the  people  who  have 
not  been  benefitted  by  the 
accessibility  of  the  pro¬ 
duct. 

From  a  small  farm  in 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Stuart  came  West  while  yet  in 
his  ’teens.  He  obtained  a  position  supplying  food 
to  a  construction  camp  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
Later  he  opened  a  grocery  store  in  a  tent  in  El  Paso, 
and  was  soon  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
that  thriving  city.  Fourteen  years  afterward  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  until  1899  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  there. 

Associated  first  with  the  production  of  food  and 
then  with  its  distribution,  Mr.  Stuart  sought  new 
fields  where  he  might  better  supply  mankind  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  Applying  Scotch  methods — 
for  he  is  a  Scotchman — to  the  problem  of  supply  and 
demand,  he  reviewed  his  experience  in  the  handling 
of  milk.  The  keeping  qualities  of  this  essential  food 
especially  during  the  summer  months,  was  a  most 
serious  problem  and  he  evolved  the  idea  of  manu¬ 
facturing  an  evaporated  milk,  equal  to  the  fresh 
product  in  every  respect,  yet  having  unlimited 
keeping  qualities  and  ease  of  distribution. 

Alaska  and  the  Northwest  had  just  opened,  so 
he  turned  his  steps  toward  Kent,  Washington,  where 
he  had  heard  that  the  grass  was  green  and  the  cows 
sleek  and  fat.  There  he  built  his  first  condensery, 
now  one  of  a  chain  of  ten  in  the  four  western  states 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  twenty-seven  condenseries  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  operated  by  the  company  of  which 
he  is  the  head. 


Stuart  had  two  battles 
to  fight  at  the  outset, — 
first,  to  convince  the  public 
that  they  could  and  should 
use  evaporated  milk  inter¬ 
changeably  with  the  fresh 
product,  and  second,  to  re¬ 
move  the  prejudice  they 
had  against  any  milk  which 
did  not  come  into  the  home 
in  a  bottle  or  a  bucket. 
Stuart  won  both  battles  but 
it  has  taken  twenty-two 
years  of  determined  appli¬ 
cation  to  do  it  successfully. 

Perhaps  his  greatest 
accomplishment  has  been 
the  standardization  of  the 
dairy  stock  throughout  the 
Northwest.  He  has  real¬ 
ized  that  it  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  keep  a  small  herd 
of  good  cows  than  a  large 
herd  of  cheaper  cows.  By 
combining  his  hobby  with 
his  industry  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  line  of  stock  which 
claimed  record  after  record 
until  he  has  on  his  1300 
acre  farm  in  Snoqualmie 
valley,  a  herd  of  Carnation 
Holsteins  famous  the  world 
over.  An  example  of  his  determination  to  have  the 
best  cattle  procurable  is  the  record  of  the  sale  in 
which  he  paid  $106,000  for  a  herd  sire,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  such  an  animal.  The  experiment 
brought  results,  for  in  December,  1920,  Segis  Piet- 
ertje  Prospect,  a  Carnation  Holstein  broke  the 
world’s  record  for  milk  production  in  365  days,  giv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  37,314  pounds  of  milk,  or  over  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  times  her  own  weight.  With  this, 
Stuart’s  dream  of  a  breed  of  super  cows  was  realized. 

His  sales  motto  of  “Contented  Cows’’  finds  appli¬ 
cation  in  every  bam  on  his  many  dairy  farms.  “No 
swearing  allowed — these  are  Contented  Cows,’’  ap¬ 
plies  to  employes  and  visitors  alike. 

Electricity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Car¬ 
nation  Condenseries  as  well  as  on  the  farm,  serving 
as  motive  power  for  nearly  every  operation  in  the 
process  from  the  sterilizers  to  labelling  machines. 

Stuart  contends  that  the  cow  is  the  world’s 
greatest  economical  producer  of  food  and  man’s 
greatest  asset  and  he  is  proving  it.  What  was  once 
but  a  hobby,  now  benefits  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
entire  country. 

So  to  E.  A.  Stuart  and  his  motto  of  “Pluck 
Wins’’  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry  is  dedicated  for  his  work  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  conditions  of  man  by  supplying  him  with 
his  chief  item  of  diet,  milk;  and  for  giving  to  the 
West  a  great  industry. 
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GRAND  FALLS  ON  THE  LITTLE  COLORADO 

Th«  world  has  only  one  Niairara,  but  aside  from  this  development  and  the  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  no  other  really  larere  power 
developments  available  in  the  East.  The  falls  here  shown  on  the  Little  Colorado  have  a  height  practically  equal  to  that  of  Niagara.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  i>ossibilities  of  water  power  development  in  the  western  region  which  make  this  the  greatest  imwer  district  of  the  world. 

Future  Water  Power  Development  Problems  of  the  West 

An  Analysis  of  Western  Power  Resources  and  Some  New  Angles  on  the  Possibilities 
of  220,000  Volt  Transmission  Which  Will  Enter  Largely  Into  the 
Future  Development  of  the  Western  Empire 

BY  F.  G.  BAUM 

Consulting  Engineer,  San  Francisco 


From  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather  River, 
northward  to  the  Canadian  Boundary  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  wonderful  water  power  re¬ 
gion  in  the  world,  considering  the  amount  of  power, 
climate,  land,  transportation,  timber  and  other  re¬ 
sources.  The  main  Columbia  River  and  the  Upper 
Columbia  and  the  Cascades  in  Washington  are  really 
a  water  power  empire  by  themselves,  and  no  doubt 
sometime  in  the  future  the  water  power  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  and  that  of  the  Missouri  River  will  be 
transmitted  easterly  for  the  needs  of  the  industries 
of  the  North  Mississippi  Valley  states.  In  the  South¬ 
west  we  have  the  Colorado,  and  no  doubt  in  time  the 
I>ower  from  this  stream  will  be  carried  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  people  of  the  middle  west  to  prevent  the  hordes 
of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri  from  overrunning 
Southern  California.  The  Pacific  Coast  region  will 
ultimately  have  need  for  all  its  power  resources. 

Power  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest 
These  two  streams,  the  Columbia  and  Colorado, 
differ  very  widely  in  their  power  characteristics,  al¬ 
though  the  drainage  basins  are  nearly  the  same  in 
area.  The  Columbia  has  a  minimum  flow  of  around 
60,000  to  70,000  second  feet,  with  a  mean  of  about 
250,000  second  feet.  The  Colorado  has  a  minimum 
of  about  3,500  second  feet  and  a  mean  of  about 
25,000  second  feet.  The  differences  come  largely 
from  the  larger  precipitation  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  fact  that  the  Columbia  is  regrulated  through 
lakes  and  lava  storage.  These  two  streams  have 
large  power  possibilities  and  no  doubt  will  play  an 


important  part  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country. 

The  Four  Rivers  of  the  Cascades 

Beginning  at  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather 
liver  and  going  north  to  the  Columbia  and  between 
the  Willamette  and  Snake  Rivers,  there  is  probably 
the  largest  continuous  bed  of  lava  anywhere  in  the 
w'orld.  In  this  area  we  have  four  large  rivers,  the 
Deschutes  and  the  Willamette  flowing  to  the  north 
in  Oregon  and  joining  the  Columbia,  the  Klamath 
flowing  southwesterly  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pit 
River  flowing  southwesterly  into  the  Sacramento. 
These  four  streams  have  about  the  same  minimum 
flow — around  3,500  second  feet,  or  about  the  same  as 
the  Colorado.  The  Deschutes,  Willamette  and  the 
Klamath  have  long  stream  courses,  making  water 
power  development  not  so  favorable  as  on  the  Pit, 
which  has  its  source  in  springs  east  of  the  Cascade 
range  and  has  cut  a  canyon  more  than  a  half  mile 
deep  on  its  way  going  to  Sacramento.  It  is  the  only 
river  in  California  which  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  range.  (The  Columbia  has  cut  through  further 
north) . 

The  total  economic  power  drop  available  is  over 
2,000  feet  and  we  have,  therefore,  possible  depend¬ 
able  power  developments  on  the  Pit  River  close  to 
500,000  horsepower,  which  it  is  planned  to  take  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  The  power  output 
could  be  practically  constant,  as  storage  sites  are 
available  to  make  up  the  summer  deficiency  of  about 
10  per  cent,  due  to  irrigation  and  evaporation. 
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The  value  of  the  water  power  conditions  in  the 
Cascades  has  been  reco^ized  by  the  Great  Western 
Power  Co.,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  Cali- 
fomia-Oregon  Power  Co.,  the  Portland  Railway 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Power  Co., 
the  City  of  Seattle,  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  and  others  who  have  made  developments  or 


WATER  IN  CHILE  FROM  AN  1.800  FT.  RANGE 
In  South  ’\merii-a,  the  comjKDsition  of  the  rock  is  such  that  there  is  little 
reKulation  of  water  flow  through  the  material  formation  of  the  Andes, 
but  due  to  the  extreme  height  of  this  ranire,  many  of  the  streams  arc 
fairly  well  retaliated  through  snow  and  trlaciers.  Most  storms  come  from 
the  east,  contrary  to  conditions  maintaining  in  the  north  Pacific,  and  in 
consequence,  the  west  coast  is  practically  dry  as  far  north  as  Northern 
Peru.  Water  power  developments  so  far  have  been  made  lanrely  for  the 
use  of  mining  companies,  but  some  developments  are  in  contemplation  in 
Argentina  and  other  countries  east  of  the  Andes  which  will  require  quite 
long  transmission  lines,  making  costs  quite  high  compared  to  those  of 
western  United  States. 

have  developments  under  consideration  in  this 
region. 

A  Ring  Bus  for  Assuring  Service 

From  the  power  developments  of  the  Pit  there 
is  now  being  constructed  a  double  circuit  trans¬ 
mission  line  for  220,000  v.  and  to  transmit  about 
150,000  kw.  per  circuit.  In  the  mountain  section 
single  circuit  tower,  flat  constniction  is  being  used 
and  in  the  valley,  double  circuit  towers  with  the 
wires  spaced  vertically.  The  line  for  the  first  sub¬ 
station  near  Vacaville  wdll  be  a  little  over  200  miles 
long,  and  to  the  second  substation  near  the  lower 
end  of  San  Francisco,  the  distance  will  be  about  265 
miles.  These  two  substations  will  feed  into  what 
may  be  said  to  be  a  ring  bus  of  110,000  volts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  north 
shore,  around  through  Oakland,  Newark  and  up  the 
peninsular  to  San  Francisco,  the  closing  of  the  ring 
l)us  being  by  means  of  submarine  cables  across  the 
bay,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  north  shore. 

The  scheme  is  quite  unique  in  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  due  to  partly  interrupting  service  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  The  ring  bus  will  be  supplied 
by  water  power  at  points  diametrically  almost  oppo¬ 
site  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Reserve  steam 
plants  located  diametrically  opposite  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  will  deliver  power  on  demand  north 
or  south  as  the  case  might  be,  depending  upon 
fluctuation  in  load  conditions  or  will  merely  float  on 
the. lines  foi*  regulation  puiposes.  With  such  a 
system  it  will  lie  quite  immaterial  where  the  load  is 
connected.  The  assurance  can  be  given  without 
reserve  that  a  maximum  of  service  can  be  had. 


The  initial  installment  at  Vacaville  will  consist 
of  two  banks  of  50,000  kva.  each  in  auto  transfor¬ 
mers,  star  connected,  transforming  from  200,000  v. 
to  110,000  V.  with  an  inteiTnediate  tap  on  the  high 
side  of  165,000  volts  and  a  tertiary  winding  (11,- 
000  V.),  delta  connected,  for  serving  the  synchro¬ 
nous  condensers. 

There  will  also  be  installed  at  Vaca  substation 
at  this  time,  two  synchronous  condensers,  each  of 
20,000  kva.  capacity,  with  direct  connected  exciters. 
The  station  is  so  planned  that  additions  can  readily 
be  made,  when  the  load  grows  to  a  given  point. 

All  high  tension  equipment  including  switches 
will  be  mounted  out  of  doors,  while  the  condensers 
and  low  tension  switching  equipment  will  be  housed 
in  a  very  attractive  building  facing  the  state  high¬ 
way  running  to  Sacramento.  It  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  thrill  to  the  motorist  to  pass  by  this  interest¬ 
ing  place  where  history  is  in  the  making.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  offered  visitors  to  view  the  station 
in  comfort,  yet  safeguards  will  be  provided  for  the 
public  as  well  as  plant. 

Near  Orland  will  be  a  second  transformer  and 
regulating  station,  and  connections  made  to  present 
60,000-v.  lines. 

Present  Stage  of  Pit  Development 

Hat  Creek  No.  1  is  now  complete  and  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  Hat  Creek  No.  2  and  the  transmission 
line  to  Cottonwood  will  be  in  operation  in  about  30 
days.  It  is  expected  that  Pit  No.  1  and  transmission 
to  Vaca  substation,  connecting  with  a  new  double 
circuit  110,000-volt  transmission  line  from  Vaca 
substation  to  Oakland  and  Newark,  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  year  from  now.  This  will  give  us  about 


GLACIER  FED  LAKE  ON  THE  SPEEL  RIVER.  ALASKA 
In  Alaska  and  a  lartre  portion  of  Canada.  th«  ran^e  consists  of  granites, 
schists  and  similar  rock,  so  that  the  stream  flow  regulation  must  be 
largely  through  snow  and  glaciers,  but  due  to  the  high  precipitation  along 
the  northern  Pacific  coast,  the  water  power  possibilities  of  this  region  are 
large,  and  in  the  future,  no  doubt,  the  water  powers  of  Alaska  and  West¬ 
ern  Canada  will  be  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  products,  because  of  the  cheap  power  and  enormous  amount  of 
timber  in  this  region. 

20,000  hp.  average  this  year  from  the  Pit  region, 
and  next  year  about  80,000  hp.  average. 

With  the  system  of  major  power  supply  solved 
in  this  manner  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
can  calmly  await  the  future.  No  load  problem  of  the 
commercial  variety  will  be  unsolved.  Power  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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The  Regulation  of  Voltage  at  220  kw. 

The  regulation  of  voltage  and  the  insulation  of 
the  transmission  line  are  most  important  problems 
because  without  satisfactory  regulation  of  voltage, 
no  system  of  insulation  would  be  a  success.  A  trans¬ 
mission  line  of  this  voltage  and  length  have  very 
favorable  characteristics  for  perfect  regulation, 
if  we  but  make  use  of  the  conditions,  as  the  line 
charging  current  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  of 
itself  give  us  uniform  voltage  at  all  points  of  the 
line  at  about  %  load,  if  we  correct  the  power  factor 
of  the  load  to  unity.  To  make  the  regulation  prac¬ 
tically  pei-fect,  from  no  lo£d  to  full  load,  requires 
the  addition  of  capacity  current  or  reactive  current 
by  synchronous  regulators,  the  condensei*s  supplying 
capacity  current  at  over  %  load  and  inductive  cur¬ 
rent  at  smaller  loads.  The  synchronous  regulators 
really  become  electric  stabilizers  or  electric  .gyro¬ 
scopes  and  hold  the  system  to  the  fundamental 
frequency,  tying  the  voltage  to  the  ground,  so  to 
speak,  to  prevent  any  normal  voltage  raises. 

Explaining  the  Synchronous  Condenser 

As  an  analogy,  the  action  of  a  long  line  may  be 
compared  to  the  behavior  of  a  leaf  spring  which  is 
loaded  by  a  variable  weight  or  force.  The  variable 
force  or  weight  would  be  the  resultant  of  the -evils 
before  mentioned  which  would  tend  to  move  the  end 
of  the  spring  from  its  unloaded  position.  Assume 
the  spring  A  a\  Fig.  2,  fastened  at  one  end  A ;  then 
lagging  current  flowing  over  self-induction  of  lines 
and  transformers  will  pull  the  upper  end  a^  to  the 
right.  The  effect  of  the  capacity  current  or  leading 
current  will  pull  to  the  left  and  opposite  to  the  pull 
of  lagging  current;  and  for  one  particulai*  load  this 
pull  is  just  right  to  give  proper  conditions,  as  has 
l)een  stated.  Generally,  however,  more  force  must 
l)e  applied  to  the  left  at  full  load,  to  bring  the  spring 
into  desirable  tension.  This  additional  force  to  the 
left  is  supplied  by  the  synchronous  condenser.  When 
the  load  is  light  the  effect  of  capacity  current  pushes 
so  much  to  the  left  that  the  condenser  is  called 


upon  to  reverse  its  action  and  push  back  to  normal. 
This  the  condenser  will  do  without  much  fumble. 

Imagine  that  the  spring  was  held  in  its  extreme 
right  position  and  then  let  go.  It  would  be  set  into 
violent  motion  and  perhaps  snap.  What  in  the  anal¬ 
ogy  holds  the  spring  just  where  wanted  at  each 
instant,  is  the  synchronous  condenser.  (Fig.  3 
shows  the  simplicity  of  the  regulation  system.)  Of 
course,  this  analogy,  like  all  analogies,  does  not  give 
the  true  story  but  it  helps  to  show  general  condi¬ 
tions,  although  these  are  somewhat  more  severe  in 
actual  practice.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  regula¬ 
tion  is  to  make  the  loaded  and  unloaded  position  of 
the  reactance  voltage  to  be  always  to  left  of  A  a*,  in¬ 
suring  safety, 

I  would  like  especially  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  great  importance  of  improving  the  power  factor 
of  the  loads  of  present  power  systems  by  adding 
more  synchronous  apparatus.  Every  synchronous 
motor  helps  in  economy  and  regulation  and  service, 
from  the  consumer  through  the  entire  series  of 
steps,  including  the  power  station,  I  believe  there 
are  many  cases  where  synchronous  motors  could  be 
submitted  for  induction  motors  with  gi*eat  benefit. 

Power  Lines  of  the  Future 

With  synchronous  condensers  placed  about 
every  100  miles  along  a  transmission  line,  200,000 
hp.  or  more  per  circuit  may  be  transmitted  1000 
miles  or  more,  with  all  points  of  the  line  practically 
at  the  same  voltage  and  for  all  loads.  Also  the  flow 
of  power  may  be  reversed  over  sections  of  the  line 
or  over  the  entire  line,  thus  giving  gi'eat  flexibility 
of  power  transportation.  Such  a  system  is  the  only 
means  of  satisfactorily  solving  the  problems  of  the 
superpower  systems,  which  we  will  no  doubt  have  in 
this  country.  And  moreover,  such  a  system  largely 
solves  the  insulation  problem,  for  it  eliminates  the 
large  voltage  fluctuations  that  we  would  otherwise 
have.  Such  a  system  may  come  to  be  our  national 
power  system,  which  no  doubt  will  grow  out  from 
the  present  system  as  a  natural  development. 


Continuity  of  power  service  to 
the  San  Francisco  region  is 
assured  by  220,000  transmission 
to  a  110,000  volt  ring  bus  fed 
by  water  power  and  steam 
plants — F'igure  1.  The  dia¬ 
grams  of  figures  2  and  3  show 
the  operation  of  voltage  regu¬ 
lation  through  the  use  of  syn¬ 
chronous  condensers.  Aa*  may 
be  compared  to  a  spring,  attach¬ 
ed  at  A  which  is  kept  in  ix>si- 
tion  by  the  pressure  of  the  syn¬ 
chronous  condenser.  It  is  desir¬ 
ed  for  best  results  that  the  load¬ 
ed  and  unloaded  position  of  the 
reactance  voltage  be  along  the 
circular  Ag.  as  this  gives  con¬ 
stant  voltage  and  relieves  the 
system  of  excess  voltage  strains. 


FiO.3 


Fie  Z-  Showing  Voltage  Regulation  Oy  Charging  Current 
ANO  S'ynchronous  Condenser 
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Common  Stock  Fundamental  in  Public  Utility  Financing 

It  is  Important  to  Provide  Conditions  Which  Will  Encourage  the  Sale  of  Common 
Stock  as  a  Basis  for  the  Later  Marketing  of  Bonds  and  Preferred 
Stock  in  Financing  the  Western  Power  Program 

BY  WIGGINTON  E.  CREED 
President,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 


From  whom  are  we  to  get  our  money  for  finan¬ 
cing?  We  must  get  this  money  just  as  we  get 
copper  wire,  cast  iron  pipe  or  any  other  mater¬ 
ial  we  use.  We  must  buy  it.  We  pay  for  it  in  the 
form  of  interest,  and  buy  from  two  classes  of  people : 
the  mortgage  lender  and  the  investor,  the  buyer  of 
bonds  and  the  buyer  of  stock  respectively.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  secure  more  than  65  or  70%  of  our  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  lender,  from  the  bond  buyer. 
The  balance  of  the  money,  35  or  30%  must  come 
from  the  man  who  buys  stocks.  The  mortgage 
lender  insists  upon  an  equity  behind  his  bond. 

Taking  an  example  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
suppose  we  have  a  structure  to  build  that  will  cost 
one  million  dollars.  We  can  issue  bonds  at  par  for 
75%  of  that  amount.  Assume  we  sell  seven  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars  par  value  of  bonds,  to  net  us 
in  cash  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  have 
allowed  fift.v  thousand  dollars  to  cover  cost  of  selling, 
attorney’s  fees  and  all  other  expenses  involved. 
There  is  still  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
raise  to  secure  the  full  million  dollars  in  cash.  Now, 
suppose  we  decide  to  sell  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  6%  preferred  stock.  Taking  present  market 
conditions  in  California,  if  we  sell  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  6%  preferred  stock,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash.  The  balance  of  the  money  must  come 
from  a  junior  security,  from  common  stock.  '  The 
investor  in  preferred  stock  insists  upon  this.  Like 
the  bond  buyer,  he  demands  an  equity. 

The  Importance  of  Common  Stock  Sales 
The  thing  we  must  understand  in  this  financing, 
the  thing  our  Railroad  Commission  must  under¬ 
stand,  the  thing  our  people  here  must  understand,  is 
that  the  common  stock  holder  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  man  we  have  in  financing.  The  old  days  of 
financing  wholly  out  of  bonds,  are  gone.  There  was 
a  time  when  bonds  were  issued  for  as  much  as  90% 
of  construction  costs.  That  can’t  be  done  any  more. 
The  equity  behind  bonds  must  be  25%  or  more.  For 
every  dollar  of  common  stock  which  the  people  of 
California  through  their  Railroad  Commission  and 
their  public  officials  will  protect,  the  power  business 
can  secure  five  dollars  from  preferred  stock  and 
bonds. 

Our  work  cannot  go  on  unless  this  junior  fin¬ 
ancing  is  done,  and  by  junior  financing  I  mean  the 
securing  of  money  through  stock.  It  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  that  the  function  of  the  common 
stockholder  as  the  guarantor  of  the  investment  of 
the  bond  holder  and  the  preferred  stock  holder  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  Our  public  policy  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  this  busi¬ 


ness  the  investors  who  furnish  the  equity  for  the 
preferred  stocks  and  the  bonds,  which  are  of  course 
a  higher  class  of  investment  and  sell  on  a  lower  basis 
of  interest  return.  The  common  stockholder  is 
more  than  the  impulse  for  the  five  dollars;  he  is 
really  a  guarantor;  he  furnishes  the  guarantee  of 
the  investment  of  the  bond  holder  and  the  preferred 
stockholder,  and  he  should  be  treated  with  the  great¬ 
est  consideration  and  should  have  the  greatest 
assurance  of  protection  that  is  possible  in  fairness 
to  the  public  and  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Western  Support  Needed 

The  future  financing  of  the  electrical  industry 
will  require  some  sound  thinking  along  the  line  of 
junior  financing,  which  must  be  done  very  largely  in 
the  West.  We  can  hope  to  distribute  our  bonds, 
perhaps  some  of  our  preferred  stocks  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country;  but  we  must  look  here  in  the 
West  to  our  own  people  to  buy  the  junior  securities 
in  these  great  enteiprises. 

We  must  realize  here  in  California  how  inter¬ 
related  we  are  in  all  our  pursuits;  we  must  realize 
that  whatever  helps  agriculture,  is  helping  industry ; 
that  whatever  helps  industry  is  helping  banking. 
We  must  above  all  realize  that  in  the  vanguard  of 
our  development  must  go  not  only  the  power  com¬ 
panies,  but  all  the  public  service  companies,  because 
it  is  an  economic  fact  that  our  general  development 
cannot  exceed  the  development  of  the  public  service 
industry.  You  can  have  in  the  banks  all  the  money 
that  you  can  conceive  of,  but  if  your  public  service 
industry  is  under-developed  and  unprepared  to  meet 
the  public  need,  growth  will  be  stiffed.  Our  people 
must  see  that  great  economic  truth;  they  must 
understand  it  and  they  must  feel  it,  and  the  public 
service  industry  for  its  part  in  the  business  must 
deserve  the  cooperation  which  it  asks. 


What  the  California  Railroad  Commission  has 
Said  ConceiTiing  Investments  in  Public 
Utility  Secuiities  — 

Wc  might  ■nmmarize  our  attitude  toward*  hiTeetora  in  pub¬ 
lic  utility  enterpriaes  in  California  by  saying:  We  recognise  your 
investment  will  result  in  common  good.  You  are  about  to  become 
a  partner  in  an  enterprise  which  will  develop  the  community.  Wc 
realize  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  California 
and  the  laws  enacted  thereunder  are  designed  to  protect  your 
investment  against  confiscation.  We  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  these  laws  and  propose  to  proceed  in  accordance  there¬ 
with.  Furthermore,  wc  believe  it  to  be  the  sound  po’.icy  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  your  investment  be  protected  and 
that  yon  be  accorded  reasonable  returns  thereon,  recognizing  of 
course,  that  some  risk  attaches  to  all  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  wc  inform  you  that  yon  will  not  be  permitted  to  make 
exorbitant  profits  nor  will  yon  be  permitted  to  burden  the  con- 
snmeirs  with  poor  service.  Having  said  this  to  the  investors  we 
should  carry  out  our  pronouncements  honestly  and  consistently, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  honor  but  in  the  interest  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  state. 
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Tariff  Problems  From  the  Standpoint  of  Western  Business 

A  Plea  from  a  Representative  of  the  Western  Fruit  Industry  for  the  Re-establishment 
of  a  Reasonable  Basis  for  Foreign  Trade  Through  a  Sane  Handling 
of  the  Tariff  Questions  Now  Before  Congress 

BY  CHAS.  H.  BENTLEY 
Salesmanagrer,  California  Packing  Corporation 


During  the  earlier  period  of  western  develop¬ 
ment  when  there  were  vast  areas  of  vallej' 
lands  devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  an  ex¬ 
port  business  with  Great  Britain  began.  Sailing 
ships  came  into  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  wheat  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
ports.  Later  on  these  vessels  offered  desirable  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  movement  of  canned  foods  and 
other  merchandise  to  Great  Britain  and  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  export  business  that  has 
proven  to  be  very  valuable. 

Prior  to  the  war,  something  like  25%  of  the 
canned  fruits  of  Califoniia  were  exported.  In  1919, 
it  was  even  larger  than  that  percentage.  In  1920, 
unfortunately,  this  business  was  practically  all  cut 
off,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  canned  foods 
market  in  general  has  been  seriously  depressed.  The 
activities  of  the  war  greatly  stimulated  production 
and,  in  1919  when  Europe  was  still  short  of  food 
supplies,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  im- 
porters-^not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  other 
countries  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Holland  —  to  buy  freely,  anticipating  that  they 
would  be  able  to  resell  canned  fruits  in  Germany. 
This  opportunity,  unfortunatly,  did  not  arise,  but 
the  present  depression  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
fact  not  only  that  the  foreign  markets  are  essential 
to  the  proper  activity  of  the  canned  fruit  business, 
but  that  with  any  reasonable  development  of  foreign 
trade  on  our  canned  vegetables,  such  as  canned  tom¬ 
atoes,  peas  and  corn,  we  would  not  only  stabilize  do¬ 
mestic  markets,  maintain  our  maximum  activities  in 
the  industry,  but  undoubtedly  secure  opportunities 
which  would  justify  a  greater  development  of  the 
industry  all  along  the  line.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  would  work  out  to  the  advantage  not  merely  of 
canners  and  exporters,  but  also  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  farmers. 

The  Future  Basis  for  Foreign  Trade 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress  will  report  their  Tariff  Bill  in  some  forni 
so  as  to  provide  not  merely  for  the  protecting  of 
home  products  against  similar  products  produced  in 
countries  operating  on  a  lower  wage  scale,  but  that 
Congress  will  write  the  tai’iff  laws  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  every  possible  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  much  needed  foreign  trade.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  if  we  write  our  tariff  laws  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  a  tariff  barrier  to 
protect  home  industries,  foreign  countries  (which 
would  be  our  natural  market)  will  retaliate  by  rais¬ 
ing  barriers  against  our  products,  and  what  is  per¬ 
haps  more  important  is  the  fact  that  unless  we 


lestore  the  buying  power  of  these  foreign  countries 
(particularly  those  which  are  so  heavily  in  our  debt) , 
unless  we  enable  them  to  sell  their  natural  products 
here  and  elsewhere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  enormous  debts  owed  to  our  Government  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  will  remain  on  its  present  basis 
where  trade  is  seriously  discouraged.  In  this  much 
discussed  and  little  understood  question  of  exchange, 
we  must  always  remember  that  when  the  foreign 
merchant  is  compelled  to  buy  on  an  F.  0.  B.  basis  in 
terms  of  U.  S.  gold,  the  price  has  been  high  enough, 
but  when  he  comes  to  convert  his  money  into  U.  S. 
gold  and  finds  that  in  the  exchange  the  goods  are 
going  to  cost  him  as  high  as  35%  more  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  it  will  be  seen  how  little  hope  there  is  for  the 
resumption  of  foreign  business  so  long  as  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  remains  as  it  is  and  the  rates  of 
exchange  so  far  below  par. 

Prospects  for  1921 

With  the  depressed  conditions  of  domestic  and 
foreign  mai'kets,  there  was  no  inducement  for  heavy 
operations  in  the  fruit-canning  industry  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  year  1921  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  crop  injuries  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Eastern  States,  as  well  as  the  great  drought  which 
still  prevails  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  has  brought  about  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  fruit  canners 
of  California  have  found  an  active  market  for  the 
limited  quantities  they  have  available.  These 
quantities  are  limited  not  merely  by  reason  of  the 
earlier  policy  but  by  reason  of  injuries  to  crops. 

There  is  the  consolation  that  while  the  season 
cannot  be  very  profitable  with  the  limited  output, 
canners  look  forward  to  seeing  a  clearing  of  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  retailers,  so  that  a 
better  market  may  be  secured  next  year. 

The  new  tariff  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  provides 
trading  clauses  which  should  enable  the  Government 
to  effect  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations. 
This  feature  of  the  tariff  is  vastly  more  important 
to  the  industries  of  California,  than  would  be  any  so- 
called  “protective  tariff”.  We  need  these  foreign 
markets,  to  stabilize  our  domestic  markets  and  in¬ 
sure  prosperity  for  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the 
farmer  and  producer,  but  we  should  remember  that 
if  we  expect  to  sell  in  those  foreign  markets,  we 
will  have  to  buy  products  from  them.  It  is  only  by 
such  conditions  that  international  trade  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  it  is  only  under  such  conditions  that  our 
late  associates  in  war  may  be  enabled  to  repay  their 
vast  obligations  to  this  country  and  restore  their 
buying  power  for  our  products. 
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Is  Water  Shipment  the  Answer  to  Western  Freight  Rates? 

The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  Experiments  with  Water  Shipment  of  Citrus 
Fruit  in  the  Effort  to  Solve  One  of  the  Most  Troublesome  of 
Western  Distribution  Problems 


BY  C.  K.  CHAPIN 


Since  last  January,  twenty  boats  have  sailed  fr»>m  Los  Anpreles  with  California  citrus  fruits  as  part  of  their  cariroes,  some  carryinK  as  many 
as  twenty  thousand  boxes  of  fruit.  Electrical  freight  handling  devices  will  undoubtedly  come  to  be  an  imimrtant  factor  In  si)eeding  shipment  by 
water  a  vital  consideration  in  the  transiwrtation  of  perishable  products. 


picking  is  speeded  up  in  orchards  and  work  rushed 
through  the  200  or  more  packing  houses,  which  are 
distributed  throughout  the  territory.  The  fruit  is 
hauled  to  the  packing  houses  on  trucks  piled  high 
with  the  field  boxes,  the  packing  houses  grade  and 
weigh  the  fruit  to  facilitate  future  credit  to  the 
grower — and  it  is  packed  and  loaded  into  cars  from 
their  own  platfoiTns  for  rail  shipment.  In  this  way 
1000  additional  cars  over  and  above  the  normal  ship- 


by  the  citrus  growers  of  California  looking  toward 
the  use  of  water  shipment  as  one  of  the  solutions 
of  the  problem,  is  of  general  industrial  interest. 

Present  Shipment  by  Rail 

The  California  Finiit  Growers’  Exchange,  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  is  the  largest  non¬ 
profit  organization  in  the  United  States.  A  50,000 
car  citrus  ci’op  is  annually  .distributed  and  sold 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada,  even  going  to 
London  and  Rotterdam.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  problem  becomes  one  of  especial  impor¬ 
tance.  Fruit  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
before  reaching  the  market,  nor  will  it  bring  good 
prices  unless  it  has  been  handled  carefully  in  transit. 

Speed  is  secured  at  the  producers’  end  by  the 
close  contact  maintained  between  the  10,500  growers 
and  the  management  of  the  exchange.  Little  or 
no  fruit  is  carried  in  storage.  When  the  district 
offices  report  a  receptive  market — and  when  the 
grower  gets  only  26  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  (last  year  it  was  40  cents)  it  is  important  to 
take  advantage  of  sudden  favorable  developments — 


ment  were  handled  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  this  year. 

There  seems  to  be  no  slip  in  this  arrangement', 
which  undoubtedly  places  the  orange  crop  on  the 
market  in  good  time,  with  a  great  flexibility  facili¬ 
tating  economy  of  operation.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  transportation  costs  on  rail  shipments 
have  risen  from  $0.94  per  box  to  New  York  in  1918 
to  $1.64  at  the  present  time — and  prospects  seem 
none  too  good  for  immediate  relief.  Considerable 
attention  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  possiblity 
of  water  shipment  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  Europe. 


Problems  of  Water  Shipment 


Twenty  boats  have  steamed  out  of  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  with  oranges  and  lemons  as  part  of  their 
cargoes,  since  last  January,  some  carrying  as  many 
as  19,718  boxes  of  fruit.  The  transportation  com¬ 
panies  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agidculture, 
are  lending  willing  hands  to  the  many  detail  prob¬ 
lems  of  citrus  fruit  shipments  via  the  canal.  'They 
are  studying  the  6,000  miles  to  New  York,  from 


Transportation  is  the  great  problem  of 
Western  industry.  Markets  ai’e  ready  within 
a  world  wide  compass  to  absorb  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  which  the  West  can  supply,  provided  these 
can  be  transported  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  other  con¬ 
suming  centers.  The  high  freight  rates  has  had 
more  to  do  than  any  one  other  factor  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  this  period  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  experiment  now  being  carried  on 
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every  possible  viewpoint,  the  air  and  water  temper¬ 
atures,  the  wind,  rain  or  fog  encountered  at  different 
times  during  a  trip,  how  best  to  maintain  uniform 
humidity,  and  to  determine  the  most  favorable  hold 
in  the  boats.  All,  with  the  idea  of  delivering  the 
fruit  in  as  good  condition  after  20  to  30  days  on 
the  water,  as  it  now  goes  by  rail  in  12  to  14  days. 
These  investigations  point  to  a  solution  of  all  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  training  the  stevedores  in  correct  meth¬ 
ods  of  citrus  handling,  and  by  specially  ventilated 
compartments  with  little  or  no  refrigeration  even 
for  oranges.  Early  sound  oranges,  particulai’ly 


Laying  the  boxea  "on  the  Hide”  was  thought  to  be  most  seaworthy,  but 
the  injury  from  being  walked  upon  by  the  stevedores  quickly  proved  the 
"on  end  pack"  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 


Valencias,  seem  to  stand  the  long  journey  as  well  as 
lemons.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  ship  oranges 
by  refrigeration,  and  lemons  by  ventilation,  in  rail 
transportation. 

Shipments  to  be  made  by  water,  ai*e  carried  by 
ti'uck  trains,  from  the  packing  houses  to  the  dock, 
and  as  often  as  possible,  have  their  loads  transfeiTed 
direct  from  truck  and  trailer,  to  the  hold  of  the 
l)oat.  These  trucks  and  trailers  carry  200  boxes 
each,  or  a  carload  for  a  combined  unit  of  truck  and 
trailer.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
harbor  during  the  night  hours,  in  order  that  initial 
temperatures  of  the  fruit  may  be  kept  low. 

Shipping  Costs  via  Panama 

Shipments  are  now  being  sent  to  London,  by  the 
all-water  route,  for  the  same  cost  as  by  rail  to  New 
York,  and  the  all-water  shipments  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  ports  save  1/3  of  the  rail  transportation 
charges.  When  the  Holland-American  liner  Eem- 
dyke  earned  10  cai’loads  of  oranges  to  London  in  its 
refrigerated  hold,  the  shipment  was  collected  from 
10  packing  houses,  trucks  driving  during  the  night 
to  arrive  at  the  docks  just  at  dawn.  Some  of  the 
fruit  was  trucked  70  miles,  yet  it  arrived  in  London 
thirty  days  later,  to  sell  at  auction  for  fancy  prices. 

It  is  the  custom  to  sell  at  auction  to  the  jobbers, 
upon  arrival  at  ports  of  destination.  This  lessens 
the  handling  of  the  fi-uit,  and  shortens  the  time 
between  tree  and  consumer.  Incidentally  the  doing 
of  a  cash  business,  accounts  for  the  strange  figure 
in  the  annual  report  of  bad  debts  and  uncollectable 
bills.  During  the  year  ending  August  1,  1920  such 


losses  amounted  to  $435.38  or  3/4000  of  1  per  cent. 
This,  on  a  $60,000,000  gross  business.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  the  Exchange  has  grown,  so  that  it  handles 
78  per  cent  of  the  California  orange  crop  and  84 
per  cent  of  the  lemons. 

Establishing  Wider  Market 

The  Sunkist  fruit  is  handled  entirely  without 
payment  of  commissions.  All  sales  are  made  by  the 
carload  through  the  63  district  offices  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
covering  some  850  markets.  Through  these  salaried 
representatives  the  fruit  is  distributed  among  2,500 
jobl)ers,  who  in  tum  supply  450,000  retailers.  This 
service  costs  the  grower  the  sum  total  of  2  and 
1/100  per  cent  of  the  delivered  value  of  the  fruit. 
And  the  grower  gets  his  money  during  a  normal 
season  on  an  average  of  three  weeks  from  the  day 
he  delivered  it  to  the  packing  house. 

Extensive  field  work  is  carried  on  among  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  offer  helpful  advice  in  marketing  the  fruit 
and  also  among  the  consumers  by  nouse  to  house 
canvassing.  The  purpose  of  this  sui*vey  was  to 
study  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  with  the  idea  of  reflecting  popular  taste  in 
national  advertising.  Last  year  more  than  158,000 
mail  requests  were  received  at  headquarters  from 
housewives  asking  for  free  circulars,  recipe  book¬ 
lets,  etc.,  in  addition  to  48,000  dealers  who  asked  for 
display  matter  and  sales  helps.  All  work  of  the 
Exchange  is  under  the  supervision  of  G.  Harold 
Powell  and  a  staff  of  technical  investigators. 

Freight  rates  are  a  question  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  business  of  this  magnitude,  and  the  pos- 


CommisHion  merchants  examine  the  fruit  at  the  destination  piers,  and  the 
entire  shipment  is  sold  at  auction  in  a  few  hours.  As  a  result  of  this 
method  of  doinir  business,  had  debts  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
not  more  than  3/4000  of  1  i>er  cent. 

sibilities  of  water  shipment  are  looked  to  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution  of  a  situation  which  has  threatened 
greatly  to  curtail  western  markets. 

Other  industries  will,  of  course,  have  special 
problems  of  their  own  which  must  be  met  in  under¬ 
taking  transportation  by  water  and  the  time  element 
as  well  as  the  warm  weather  of  the  Canal  Zone  must 
be  considered  but  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment  in  the  handling  of  perishable  fruit 
suggests  great  possibilities  in  this  field. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  to  Eliminate  the  Wastage  of  Industry 

An  Analysis  of  the  Just  Completed  Report  of  the  National  Engineering  Committee 
on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  Which  Fixes  the  Blame 
for  Present  Conditions  and  Suggests  Remedies 


Facts  and  not  opinions  are  the  basic  need  in 
solving  the  varied  problems  of  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  world  and  it  is  the  application  of  the 
quantitative  mind  of  the  engineer  to  present  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  that  gives  paiticular  interest  to  the 
report  on  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  just  issued 
by  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 
as  the  result  of  five  months’  investigation. 

Methods  of  Investigation 
The  committee,  consisting  of  eighteen  engi¬ 
neers,  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and 
cause  of  waste  in  six  typical  branches  of  industry 
including  the  building  trades,  men’s  ready-made 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  printing,  metal  trades, 
and  textile  manufacturing.  The  method  used 
amounted  to  a  comparison  of  the  best  conditions 
with  the  average  conditions,  so  that  no  arbitrary 
standard  was  set  up  as  to  what  constitutes  “waste.” 

In  the  six  industries  studied,  with  their  tre¬ 
mendous  annual  output,  waste  was  found  to  be  very 
large,  and  the  committee  believes  that  investigations 
of  other  industries  will  reveal  similar  preventable 
wastes,  traceable  in  general  to  the  same  causes. 

Each  engineer  of  the  committee  who  made  a 
field  investigation  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  industry  he  studied,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
from  the  facts  collected  by  him  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  expert  knowledge  and  the  compK)site  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  entire  committee. 

Major  Causes  of  Waste 
The  average  of  management  was  found  to  be 
much  below  the  standards  set  by  certain  individual 
executives  who  have  achieved  notable  success.  For 
instance  the  points  assessed  as  waste  against  the 
best  plant  studied  in  the'  metal  trades  amounted  to 
6:00,  while  the  points  assessed  against  the  average 
of  all  plants  studied  in  the  same  industry  were  28:66, 
the  ratio  of  the  best  to  the  average  being  1: 141/2- 
In  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  the 
ratio  was  1:3. 

According  to  the  report,  waste  in  industry  is 
attributable  to: 

1.  Low  production  caused  by  faulty  management  of 
materials,  plant,  equipment  and  men. 

2.  Interrupted  production,  resulting  from  idle  men,  idle 
materials,  idle  plants,  idle  equipment. 

3.  Restricted  production  intentionally  caused  by  owners, 
management  of  labor. 

4.  Lost  production  caused  by  ill  health,  physical  defects 
and  industrial  accidents. 

The  responsibility  for  the  waste — that  is,  the 
ability  to  eliminate  it — is  charged  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  to  management,  labor  and  outside  contacts, 
(the  public,  trade  relationships,  and  other  factors), 
and  is  evaluated  in  the  report  in  “points”  which  in 
turn  are  summarized  in  percentages.  The  percent¬ 
ages  reveal  the  rather  unexpected  fact  that  over 


50%  of  the  1‘esponsibility  for  waste  rests  with  man¬ 
agement  and  less  than  25%  with  labor.  The  metal 
trades  and  men’s  clothing  industry  show  81%  and 
75%  respectively  of  managerial  responsibility  for 
waste. 

Low  Production 

As  factors  in  low  production  the  report  enum¬ 
erates  faulty  material  control,  lack  of  cost  control, 
lack  of  research,  inefficient  workmanship  and  faulty 
sales  policies.  It  was  found  that  haphazard  methods 
of  planning  result  in  innumerable  delays  for  want  of 
material,  in  frequent  layoffs  and  consequent  dissatis¬ 
faction,  and  a  high  labor  turnover.  Gambling  in  raw 
materials  is  cited  as  another  form  of  inadequate  ma¬ 
terial  control,  and  consequent  waste. 

In  the  matter  of  standardization,  the  report 
quotes  as  an  example  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  check  will  not  cut  without  waste  from 
any  of  the  regular  sizes;  that  the  standarization  of 
newspaper  columns  to  one  size  would  make  possible 
an  annual  saving  of  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  on 
composition  and  plates  alone;  and  that  a  draft  ques¬ 
tionnaire  issued  during  the  war  was  of  such  non¬ 
standard  size  as  to  require  special  filing  cabinets. 

The  majority  of  industrial  plants  keep  no  proper 
account  of  costs,  and  consequently  have  no  accurate 
way  of  locating  “leaks.”  A  survey  of  the  printing 
plants  in  New  York  City  disclosed  the  following: 

56  plants  use  standard  cost  system. 

187  plants  with  no  cost  system,  but  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  general  costs. 

741  plants  with  no  cost  system  and  incomplete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  general  costs. 

554  plants  with  no  cost  system  and  incomplete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  costs. 

The  first  two  groups  made  money,  the  last  two 
lost  money  in  1919. 

Examples  are  cited  of  waste  resulting  from  hap¬ 
hazard  management:  A  shoe  factory  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2400  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  could  turn  out 
for  a  considerable  period  only  1900  pairs  because  of 
shortage  of  needed  racks.  Another  factory  has  50,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes  tied  up  in  the  fitting  room  instead 
of  the  normal  15,000  because  of  congestion  of  opera¬ 
tions.  In  another  case  a  factory  producing  700  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day  had  36,000  pairs  in  its  fitting  room, 
or  ten  times  the  normal  supply.  An  entire  factory 
was  held  up  for  several  days  waiting  for  leather 
heels. 

“In  most  tailoring  shops  there  are  no  dispatch¬ 
ing  stations  for  recording  the  progress  of  work  *  ♦ 
No  systematic  method  of  keeping  the  operators 
supplied  with  work  is  followed;  this  practice  results 
in  a  congestion  of  work  at  some  points,  idleness  at 
others.” 

A  high  labor  turnover  is  regarded  as  a  rough 
index  of  one  of  the  common  wastes  resulting  from 
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inadequate  labor  management.  The  average  labor 
turnover  for  the  year  1920  in  the  metal  trades  was 
160%,  while  the  highest  turnover  was  366% — fig¬ 
ures  which  certainly  indicate  waste  in  the  latter 
case,  even  presuming  the  former  to  be  satisfactory. 

Cancellation  of  orders  is  scored  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  industrial  waste,  and  a  curtailment  of  the 
privilege  of  returning  goods  ordered  and  received 
is  advocated. 

Interrupted  Production 

Unemployment,  one  of  the  causes  of  interrupted 
production,  is  divided  into  four  classes — the  perma¬ 
nent  margin,  involving  somewhat  over  a  million 
men;  unemployment  due  to  industrial  depressions; 
intermittent  unemployment  and  unemployment  due 
to  labor  disturbances.  The  report  states  that  the 
last  named,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  constitute  a  major  source  of  reduced  pro¬ 
duction.  Intermittent  unemployment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  waste  of 
various  kinds.  The  clothing  worker  is  idle  about 
31%  of  the  year;  and  the  building  trade  workmen 
is  employed  only  about  190  days  in  the  year. 

Basing  production  schedules  on  a  cai-efully  for¬ 
mulated  sales  policy  determined  from  an  intensive 
study  of  markets,  will  stabilize  production,  say  the 
investigators,  and  do  much  to  reduce  the  haiTnful 
effects  of  seasonal  manufacturing  promoted  by  the 
present  haphazard  methods. 

Idle  material  and  idle  equipment  constitute  a 
serious  form  of  waste.  Clothing  factories  are  built 
45%  larger  than  is  necessary;  the  shoe  industry  has 
a  capacity  of  1,750,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  and  pro¬ 
duces  little  more  than  half  the  number;  through¬ 
out  the  metal  trades,  standardization  of  products 
woul  permit  of  large  reductions  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Restricted  and  Lost  Production 

“Some  of  the  evils  of  restricted  production  are 
chargeable  to  owners  and  management.  In  the 
building  trades  contractors,  builders  and  supply 
dealers  have  restricted  production  by  maintaining 
high  prices,  collusion  in  bidding  and  unfair  prac¬ 
tices.  At  times  there  has  been  collusion  between 
employers  and  labor,  tending  to  raise  prices  unduly.” 

•  Restrictions  imposed  upon  labor  by  the  union 
also  tend  seriously  to  limit  production,  especially  in 
one  or  two  industries. 

Under  causes  of  lost  production  the  report  lists 
ill  health  and  industrial  accidents,  and  quotes  an  es¬ 
timate  that  the  economic  loss  from  preventable  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  amounts  to  over  $700,000,000  an¬ 
nually  among  industrial  workers,  and  that  in  the 
matter  of  accidents  a  total  of  more  than  12,000,000 
days  a  year  could  be  saved  in  the  building  industry 
alone  by  the  application  of  safety  methods. 

It  is  calculated  that  75%  of  industrial  accident 
losses  could  be  avoided,  with  a  saving  in  direct, 
clearly  ascertained  losses  alone  of  a  quarter  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  per  year  to  employers,  and  half  a  billion 
to  employes.  The  report  states  that  “in  New  York 
State  during  the  four  yeai*s  1910  to  1914  more  fatal¬ 


ities  occurred  in  building  and  construction  work 
than  in  all  the  factories  put  together  although  about 
four  times  as  many  people  are  employed  in  the 
factories  as  are  employed  in  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  work. 

Widespread  Cooperative  Effort  Necessary 

The  report  includes  specific  recommendations 
to  management,  labor,  the  public  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  based  on  the  part  played  by  each  in  the  var¬ 
ious  sphere  of  waste,  and  the  capacity  of  each  for 
helping  to  remedy  the  conditions.  Among  these  is 
the  formation  of  comprehensive  trade  organizations 
through  which  common  problems  can  be  studied  and 
common  remedies  applied.  These  organizations 
would  promote  programs  for  the  standardization  of 
cost  accounting  methods,  the  introduction  of  stand¬ 
ardized  material  specifications,  the  establishment  of 
production  standards,  the  standardization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  standardization  of  finished  products. 

Adjustment  of  Federal  laws  to  permit  certain 
combinations  is  advocated  on  the  ground  that  such 
combinations  can  materially  contribute  towards  sta¬ 
bilization,  and  eliminate  much  of  the  waste  result¬ 
ing  from  periods  of  slack  production  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  report  recommends  the  creation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  national  industrial  information  seiwice 
to  furnish  timely,  regulai*  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  production,  consumption  and  avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  commodities,  supplementing  the  work 
of  private  agencies;  also  the  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  statistical  service  covering  employment  re¬ 
quirements  and  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

The  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that  “be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  sum 
total  waste  in  industry,  much  earnest,  painstaking 
work  must  be  done.  There  will  be  need  of  both  co¬ 
operative  and  individual  effort.  As  regards  groups, 
each  must  frankly  face  its  own  responsibility  and 
meet  its  own  duties.  Each  individual  plant  execu¬ 
tive  or  w'orker  must  discover  his  own  opportunities 
and  then  accept  responsibility  for  performance.” 
The  report  “lays  the  foundation  for  knowledge  of 
the  destructive  influences  which  have  too  much  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  past.” 

The  Service  of  the  Engineer 

The  engineer,  it  is  claimed,  has  an  important 
part  in  this  work  of  eliminating  waste  from  indus¬ 
try.  lie  comes  into  close  contact  with  all  types  of 
industrial  problems,  and  yet  is  in  a  position  to  give 
expert  and  disinterested  judgment.  “The  first  need 
is  for  definite  and  quantitative  industrial  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  multitude  of  points  .  .  .  The  duty  of  the 
engineer  is  preeminently  a  duty  to  enlarge  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  knowledge.  His  lifelong  training  in  quan¬ 
titative  thought,  . .  .  leading  to  an  objective  and  de¬ 
tached  point  of  view,  his  strategic  position  as  a  party 
of  the  third  part  with  reference  to  many  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  economic  groups,  and  above  all  his  practical 
emphasis  on  construction  and  production,  place  upon 
him  the  duty  to  make  his  point  of  view  effective.” 
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Western  Mines  Use  Over  1,250,000  Kw-hr.  in  1920 

One  of  a  Pictorial  Series  Featuring  Interesting  Applications  of  Electric  Service,  Advances 
in  Home,  Industrial  and  Power  Construction  and  Noteworthy 
Developments  in  Western  Progress 


Substation  of  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  silver  mines  at  Goldfield. 
Nevada.  3610  hp.  in  motors  is  used  in  the  mines  and  mills  of 
this  field.  The  silver  market  is  prosperous  at  the  present  time 
and  the  mines  of  Nevada,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Northwest  are 
kept  busy. 


Main  workinK  shaft  of  the  Plymouth  Consolidated.  California.  The 
Kold  mining  industry  is  enjoying  something  of  a  revival,  following 
its  recent  serious  depression.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  power  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  West  during  1920  went  into  the  operation  of 
western  mines. 


Electrolytic  Zinc  Plant  of  the  Anaconda  Mining  Company  at 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  There  are  626  motors  in  service,  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  70,000  hp.  This  is  the  largest  zinc  plant  in 
the  world  and  like  most  western  mining  operations,  is  completly 
electrified. 


The  Magna  Mill  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  at  Garfield.  Utah, 
is  the  largest  copper  concentrating  plant  in  the  world.  It  repre- 
senU  a  connected  load  of  19,739  hp.  in  motors.  Copper  forms  the 
major  mining  load  of  the  Southw’est. 


■  V.,  v'-' j. 


The  electrified  plant  of  the  Northwest  Magnesite  Company  near 
S|x>kane.  Magnesite,  borax,  chromite,  and  talc  are  among  the  im¬ 
portant  non-metallic  western  mining  operations.  Their  use  of 
electricity  helps  to  make  the  western  mining  load  the  heaviest  of 
any  industry. 
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Study  Course _ 

A  University  Accounting  Course  for  the  Contractor-Dealer  and  the 
Business  Men  in  the  Small  Industrial  Plant 

BY  PAUL  B.  KELLY 


XIII— THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  OF  THE 
STANDARD  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM— THE 
VOUCHER  DISBURSEMENT  SHEET 

The  Voucher  Disbursement  Sheet  was  devised 
in  order  to  afford  a  convenient  means  of  list¬ 
ing  and  summarizing  the  data  on  bills  received 
from  creditors  and  on  memorandum  vouchers.  The 
voucher  disbursement  sheets  are  used  in  order  to 
secure  monthly  totals  on  the  basis  of  which  journal 
entries  can  be  made  to  record  the  combined  effect 
on  the  general  ledger  accounts  of  all  the  vouchers 
listed  on  these  sheets.  The  manner  in  which  in¬ 
voices  and  memorandum  vouchers  are  numbered  and 
placed  on  a  voucher  file  after  being  posted  to  the 
Accounts  Payable  ledger  was  explained  in  Lesson 
No.  4.  This  lesson  will  not  touch  upon  the  details 
covered  in  that  lesson  but  will  deal  exclusively  with 
the  voucher  disbursement  sheet  as  a  means  of  sum¬ 
marizing  the  vouchers  for  accounting  purposes. 

The  voucher  disbursement  sheet  is  not  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  part  of  the  accounting  system.  It  is 
only  a  convenience.  Each  invoice  or  memorandum 
voucher  could  be  journalized  separately.  For  every 
voucher  placed  on  the  voucher  file  a  separate  jounial 
entry  in  the  following  general  fonn  could  be  made: 

CREDIT  DEBIT 

Accounts  Payable  Acet.  Some  asset,  liability,  or  net 

worth  account. 

No  doubt  this  procedure  would  involve  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  time.  Fortunately,  a  short  cut  to  the  same 
results  can  lie  taken. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  general  form  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  entiy  required  for  every  voucher,  you  will  note 
the  fact  that  every  voucher  results  in  a  credit  entry 
to  the  Accounts  Payable  account.  You  know  this 
by  experience,  for  you  were  shown  in  Lesson  No.  4 
that  every  voucher  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  some 
account  in  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger.  The  fact 
that  every  voucher  creates  a  credit  to  the  Accounts 
Payable  account  alone  would  make  it  advantageous 
to  list  them  in  order  to  make  an  entry  in  total  to 
this  account. 

On  first  thought,  it  would  appear  to  l)e  imprac¬ 
tical  to  provide  a  means  of  summarizing  the  corres¬ 
ponding  debits.  You  will  observe  from  the  general 
form  of  journal  entry  required  by  every  voucher 
that  the  corresponding  debit  may  affect  an  asset, 
a  liability,  or  net  worth  account.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  a  few  accounts  in  the  ledger  to  which  the 
corresponding  debit  may  not  l>e  made.  Obviously, 
every  account  that  might  be  debited  as  the  result  of 
a  voucher  could  not  be  provided  with  a  special  col¬ 


umn,  for  some  fifty  would  be  required,  whereas 
there  is  only  room  on  the  Voucher  Disbursement 
Sheet  for  twelve  columns  beside  the  one  required 
for  the  Accounts  Payable  account. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  making  the 
best  use  of  the  means  at  hand.  Eleven  of  the  col¬ 
umns  are  assigned  to  the  accounts  to  which  the 
corresponding  debits  are  most  frequently  made. 
The  remaining  column  is  used  for  the  entry  of  all 
debits  to  accounts  which  are  not  provided  with  in¬ 
dividual  columns.  As  a  result  of  this  scheme, 
monthly  totals  can  be  obtained  and  posted  for  the 
Accounts  Payable  account  and  eleven  other  accounts. 

The  items  entered  in  the  remaining  column 
must  be  posted  individually  to  the  accounts  in  the 
general  ledger.  The  saving  in  time  which  this  plan 
effects  is  enormous.  Not  only  are  all  the  credit 
items  posted  in  total  but  the  majority  of  the  debits 
are  posted  in  total  also. 

At  this  point,  stop  to  carefully  study  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  voucher  disbursement  sheet 
shown  in  the  chart.  You  will  find  the  principle  of 
this  foi-rn  very  simple  to  understand.  Observe  that 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts — a  credit  side  and  a 
debit  side.  The  “Credit”  side  is  on  the  left.  Under 
this  heading  columns  are  provided  for  the  name  of 
the  creditor,  the  voucher  number,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  voucher.  A  “folio”  column  is  also 
provided,  the  use  of  which  will  be  explained  later. 

In  the  column  headed  “Name”,  the  name  of  the 
creditor  is  entered.  Abbreviate  the  names  of  the 
concems  with  whom  business  is  done  in  order  to 
save  time.  Use  initials  and  abbreviations  as  much 
as  possible  but  do  not  make  the  record  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Place  the  number  of  the  voucher  in  the 
“Voucher  No.”  column.  In  the  “Accounts  Payable” 
column  enter  the  total  amount  of  the  voucher. 
Evei-y  voucher  causes  an  entry  to  be  made  in  this 
column. 

The  title  “Debit”  is  given  to  the  right  side  of 
the  sheet.  Under  this  title  eleven  columns  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  accounts  which  are  most  frequently 
affected.  Note  the  names  given  to  these  columns. 
The  nature  of  the  items  are  posted  in  each  of  these 
eleven  columns  should  not  at  this  point  need  to  bo 
explained.  If  Lessons  No.  9  and  11  were  thoroughly 
learned,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  column  in  which  a  debit  is  to  be  posted. 
Frequently  a  single  voucher  results  in  debits  to  sev¬ 
eral  columns.  The  vouchers  for  “Petty  Cash”  and 
“Payroll”  shown  in  the  chart  are  illustrations. 

When  a  voucher  involves  a  debit  to  an  account 
which  is  not  provided  with  a  special  column,  the  debit 
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THE  VOUCHER  DISBURSEMENT  SHEET 

Chart  showing  the  use  of  the  Voucher  Disbursement  Sheet  fumi^ed  with  the  Standard  Accounting  System,  tracing  the  action  taken  in  regard 

to  each  item  from  the  orginai  voucher  slip  to  the  Journal  entry. 
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is  entered  in  the  column  headed  “General  Ledger.” 
The  name  or  the  number  of  the  ledger  page  to  which 
the  charge  in  the  “General  Ledger”  column  should 
be  posted  is  entered  in  the  column  immediately  to 
the  left  named  “Folio  in  General  Ledger.” 

Whenever  a  voucher  is  listed  on  the  voucher 
disbursement  sheet  the  amount  of  the  voucher  must 
invariably  be  entered  on  both  the  credit  and  debit 
sides.  In  short,  the  amount  is  first  entered  in  the 
“Accounts  Payable”  column  and  then  in  one  of  the 
twelve  debit  columns.  On  every  line  of  the  voucher 
disbursement  sheet  there  will  be  a  credit  offset  by 
a  debit.  As  a  result,  the  total  of  the  Accounts 
Payable  column  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  totals  of 
all  the  other  columns.  This  fact  should  be  used  as 
a  means  of  checking  the  additions  of  the  columns. 

When  a  voucher  disbursement  sheet  is  filled, 
the  columns  are  added  and  the  totals  are  carried 
forward  to  the  top  of  the  next  sheet.  When  this 
sheet  is  filled,  it  is  added  and  the  totals  are  carried 
forward  again  and  this  process  is  repeated  until 
monthly  totals  are  obtained.  These  totals  are  the 
basis  upon  which  a  journal  entry  is  made  to  record 
in  the  ledger  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  vouchers 
listed  during  the  month. 

By  referring  to  the  chart,  you  will  see  how 
simple  it  is  to  journalize  the  monthly  totals  which 
are  produced  by  the  voucher  disbursement  sheet. 
The  total  of  the  Accounts  Payable  Column  forms  the 
credit  element  of  the  jounial  entry.  The  several 
totals  of  the  columns  on  the  “Debit”  side  of  the 
sheet  form  the  debit  element  of  the  journal  entry. 
The  manner  in  which  such  a  journal  entry  is  posted 
to  the  proper  accounts  in  the  general  ledger  is 
graphically  shown  by  the  chart. 

The  “General  Ledger”  column  of  the  voucher 
disbursement  sheet  needs  further  explanation.  You 
will  observe  that  the  item  of  the  journal  entry  called 
“General  Ledger”  is  not  posted  to  the  ledger  ac¬ 
counts.  Instead,  the  items  entered  in  the  “General 
Ledger”  column  are  separately  and  directly  posted 
to  the  general  ledger  accounts  from  the  voucher 
disbur^ment  sheet.  In  this  way,  the  equality  of 
the  debits  and  credits  entered  in  the  general  ledger 
is  maintained.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
graphically  how  the  items  were  posted. 

The  number  of  the  general  ledger  page  to  which 
an  item  in  the  “General  Ledger”  column  is  posted 
should  be  entered  in  the  column  headed  “Folio.” 
In  the  folio  column  of  the  ledger  page,  the  voucher 
number  of  such  a  special  charge  should  be  entered. 
In  this  way  the  cross  referencing  is  maintained. 

If  you  wish  still  further  to  save  time,  the 
journalization  of  the  monthly  totals  produced  by 
the  voucher  disbursement  sheet  may  be  entirely 
eliminated.  These  totals  may  be  posted  directly  to 
the  accounts  which  they  affect.  If  this  is  done, 
the  ledger  page  numbers  should  be  noted  on  the 
voucher  disbursement  sheet  near  the  items  posted. 
This  procedure  does  not  violate  our  rule  that  no 
entry  shall  be  made  to  the  ledger  which  is  not  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  in  the  journal  because  the  voucher 
disbursement  sheet  is  a  specialized  foiTn  of  journal. 


Posting  the  Vouchers  to  the  Ledger 

The  voucher  disbursement  sheet  should  be  in 
view  when  the  vouchers  are  posted  to  the  Accounts 
Payable  ledger.  As  each  voucher  is  posted  to  the 
subsidiary  ledger,  the  credit  entry  to  the  creditor’s 
account  should  be  compared  with  the  amount  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  “Accounts  Payable”  column  on  the  voucher 
disbursement  sheet.  By  means  of  a  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  this  sort,  the  equality  of  the  credits  posted 
in  detail  to  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger  and  the 
credit  to  be  posted  in  total  at  the  end  of  the  month 
to  the  Accounts  Payable  can  be  insured. 

The  Accounts  Payable  account  in  the  general 
ledger  is  a  controlling  account  and  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Accounts  Receivable  account.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  after  a  trial  balance  is  taken, 
the  balance  of  the  Accounts  Payable  account  should 
equal  the  sum  of  a  list  of  the  balances  shown  by  the 
accounts  in  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger.  The 
Accounts  Payable  account  thus  “controls”  the 
Accounts  Payable  ledger  and  serves  as  a  check  on 
its  accuracy. 

When  the  ledger  is  opened,  the  amount  which 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  Accounts  Payable  account 
is  found  by  securing  the  total  of  the  balance  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  accounts  in  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger. 
The  state  of  equality  thus  started  with,  is  main¬ 
tained  by  entering  the  debits  and  credits  which  are 
posted  in  detail  to  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger  in 
total  to  the  Accounts  Payable  account.  The  voucher 
disbursement  sheet,  as  you  must  have  observed,  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  by  which  the  total  to  be  posted  to 
the  controlling  account  is  secured. 

Credit  Memoranda 

When  merchandise  is  returned  to  the  concern 
from  which  it  was  purchased,  or,  when  for  any  other 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  reverse  the  effect  of 
some  voucher  previously  entered  in  the  accounts, 
a  little  problem  arises.  This  problem  is  solved  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  in  handling  credit  mem¬ 
oranda  for  customers’  accounts. 

If  a  credit  slip  has  not  been  received  from  the 
ci'editor,  a  memorandum  credit  slip  should  be  made 
by  the  contractor-dealer.  The  cre^t  slip  or  memor¬ 
andum  credit  slip  should  then  be  given  a  voucher 
number  and  entered  on  the  voucher  disbursement 
sheet  just  as  an  invoice  would  be,  except  that  the 
entry  on  the  voucher  disbursement  sheet  is  made 
in  red  ink  instead  of  black.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  is  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  creditor’s  account 
in  the  Accounts  Payable  ledger.  The  red  ink  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  voucher  disbui*sement  sheet  are,  of 
course,  subtracted  from  instead  of  added  to  the 
black  ink  figures.  Note  voucher  479  on  the  chart. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  person  who 
lists  the  vouchers  on  the  voucher  disbursement 
sheet  have  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  items  that  are  debited  to  each  account  that  is 
operated  in  the  Standard  Accounting  System. 
Otherwise,  items  will  be  entered  in  the  wrong  debit 
columns  and  misinformation  instead  of  reliable  data 
will  be  the  only  fruit  resulting  from  the  work. 
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Increasing  Production  in  Industry 

Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  That  Have  Reduced  the 
Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes  or  Increased  the  Rate  of  Production. 

Ideas  and  Suggestions  by  Practical  Men. 


Efficiency  Increased  by  Short-Cut 
in  Answering  Routine  Letters 

In  the  office  of  the  N.  Slater  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  hardware  manufacturers 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  there  has  been 
worked  out  a  method  of  answering 
order  letters  that  has  cut  out  a  lot  of 
office  expense  and  labor.  It  seems  to 
be  working  out  at  almost  100  per  cent 
efficiency.  In  taking  care  of  orders  the 
writer  found  that  he  was  writing  the 
same  thing  many  times  a  day,  and  to 
overcome  this  repetition  in  interpreting 
orders  we  indicated  certain  stock 
phrases  by  numbers  according  to  the 

CL^  _ 

1^3  45  6  7  8  9  10  11 12  18 
14^  16  17  18  19  20  21 23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34>g  36  37  ^  39  40  41 42  43 

Each  letter  is  rubber  stamped  with  this  im¬ 
pression  and  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  indicate  the  desired  reply. 

chart.  Each  number  represents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  term,  delivery  date,  route, 
charge  or  department. 

We  had  a  rubber  stamp  made  with 
all  these  numbers,  and  every  order  that 
comes  into  the  office  is  stamped  and 
pas.sed  along  to  the  order  clerk  who 
interprets  the  order  by  scratching  out 
certain  of  the  numbers;  it  is  then 
pas.sed  along  to  the  stenographer  who 
makes  out  our  regular  order  or  billing 
form. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  this  chart, 
w’e  will  say  that  we  receive  an  order 
from  John  Jones  &  Company  for  1000 
switches.  We  will  designate  Dept.  “A” 
the  Switch  Dept.,  “B”  the  Wire  Dept., 
“C,”  etc.,  for  other  departments.  TTiis 
order  for  switches  carries  terms  of  19^ 
10  days,  net  30  days;  so  w’e  cross  out 
the  number  “2.”  We  have  the  material 
in  stock  and  can  make  delivery  at  once, 
and  indicate  this  by  crossing  out  num¬ 
ber  “15” — the  cu.stomer  asks  us  to  ship 
it  G.  T.  R.  prepaid,  so  w'e  cross  out 
number  “22”;  the  freight  charges, 
how'ever,  have  to  be  charged  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  W’e  cross  out  number  “35.” 
If  we  did  not  happen  to  have  the  mater¬ 
ial  in  stock  and  we  had  to  make  it  up 
in  the  factory  we  w’ould  have  to  make 
out  a  part  requisition  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  department.  To  accomplish  this 
we  cross  out  numebr  “38”  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  department  we  w’rite  “A” 
above  the  stamp. 

This  example  shows  the  saving  in 
time  to  cross  out  number  “2”  in.stcad 
of  writing  10  days,  net  30  days,” 

also  we  save  writing  the  words  “at 
once,”  although  the  stenographer  has 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  be  devoted  to  a  discuMion  of 
practical  problems  of  factory  oper¬ 
ation  and  management.  Readers* 
requests  for  information  will  be 
published  in  each  issue,  together 
with  the  answers  to  previous  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  will 
take  full  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  profit  by  the  practical 
experience  of  others  and  to  give 
others  the  benefit  of  their  own 
discoveries.  Space  rates  will  be  paid 
for  answers  which  are  published. 


to  put  this  in  when  acknowledging  the 
order  on  the  acknowledging  form.  For 
“22”  W’e  save  the  writing  of  “G.  T,  R. 
Prepaid,”  No.  “35”  is  put  after  “G.T.R, 
prepaid”  and  then,  w’hen  the  frieight 
bill  comes  in,  the  checking  department 
naturally  charges  the  freight  to  the 
customer,  and  it  saves  the  words, 
“Charge  freight  to  customer.”  No  “38” 
saves  writing  out  the  instructions  to 
make  out  a  part  requisition  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  department. 


KEY  TO  NUMBERS  USED 
Terms 

1  —  of  1%  —  10  days.  Net  30  days 

2  —  1%  —  10  days.  Net  30  days 

3  —  2%  —  10  days.  Net  30  days 

4  —  2%  —  10  days.  Net  60  days 

5  —  Sight  Draft  Against  Bill  of  Lading 

6  —  Ebepress  C.  O.  D. 

7  —  2%  —  10  days.  Net  60  days 

8  —  Net  30  days 

9  —  Net  60  days 

10  —  Cash 

11 
12 

13 

14 

Delivery 

15  —  At  once 

16  —  1  week 

17  —  2  weeks 

18  —  3  weeks 

19  —  4  weeks 

20  —  Soon  as  possible 

Route 

21  — G.  T.  R.  Collect 

22  —  G.  T.  R.  Prepaid 

23  — C.  P.  R.  Collect 

24  —  C.  P.  R.  Prepaid 
26  —  Can.  Exp.  Collect 

26  —  Can.  Exp.  Prepaid 

27  —  Dom.  Exp.  Collect 

28  —  Dom.  Exp.  Prepaid 

29  —  Lake  &  Rail  Collect 

30  —  Lake  &  Rail  Prepaid 

31  —  Boat  Collect 

32  —  Boat  Prepaid 

33  —  Freight  Collect 

34  —  Freight  Prepaid 

Charges 

36  —  Charge  freight  to  customer 

36  —  Deduct  frieight  from  invoice 

37  —  Best  Way  Collect 
.38  —  Part  Requisition 

39  —  With  other  goods 

40  —  Express  Collect 

Departments 
A  —  Switch  Department 
B  —  Wire  Department 
C  —  Etc. 


This  idea  .saves  at  least  one  hour  per 
day  ordinarily,  and  in  busy  seasons 
saves  many  hours  per  day. 

We  trust  this  scheme  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  your  readers,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  passing  it  along  as 
we  have  found  it  a  great  time  saver. 

w.  N.  ELLiorr, 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Power  Factor  Rates  in  California 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  power  factor  rate 
in  California?  Just  how  does  this  operate? 
Under  what  conditions  might  advantage  be 
taken  of  it.  E.  D.  C. 

Replying  to  the  question  of  “E.D.C.” 
relative  to  power  factor  rates  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia: 

There  is  to  my  knowledge  only  one 
schedule  of  rates  in  California  at  the 
present  time  which  accounts  in  direct 
terms  for  the  variable  power  factor  of 
the  consumer’s  in.stallation.  This  is  a 
rate  on  the  system  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Power  Company  of  California  for 
electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurg¬ 
ical  service  and  is  not  an  open  schedule, 
service  being  granted  at  the  option  of 
the  Power  Company  or  upon  order  of 
the  Railroad  Commission,  and  limited 
to  installations  of  not  less  than  500 
kilow’atts  nor  more  than  5,000  kilowatts 
and  where  the  power  factor  is  not  less 
than  85%.  The  schedule  may  be  stated 
in  general  to  read: 

$3.60  per  month  per  kw.  of  muximum  de¬ 
mand  baaed  upon  100%  power  factor  plua. 

3c  per  month  per  kw.  of  maximum  demand 
for  each  1%  that  the  average  monthly 
power  factor  ia  leaa  than  100%  to  and 
including  95%. 

4c  per  month  per  kw.  of  maximum  demand 
for  each  1%  that  the  average  monthly 
power  factor  ia  loaa  than  95%  to  and  bi- 
eluding  90%. 

6c  per  month  per  kw.  of  maximum  demand 
for  each  1%  that  the  average  monthly 
power  factor  ia  leaa  than  90%  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  85%. 

The  rate  schedules  fixed  in  Califor¬ 
nia  for  general  service  have  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  instances  been  ba.sed  upon 
the  more  or  less  natural  power  factor 
obtained  from  the  use  of  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  which  has  in  general  been  in¬ 
duction  motors.  In  one  or  two  classes 
of  service  the  inherent  power  factor  of 
the  installations  has  been  accounted  for 
in  the  rate. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  except 
for  very  large  installations  where 
power  factor  control  can  be  readily 
maintained,  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  to  have  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  low  power  factor  handled  by  the 
power  utilities. 

LESTER  L.  READY, 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer, 

California  Railroad  Commission 
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Gas  Welding  Outfit  Transported 
on  Motorcycle 

An  electric  railway  company  has 
equipped  a  motorcycle  with  a  side 
frame  and  third  wheel,  similar  to  a 
side-car,  by  means  of  which  it  trans¬ 
ports  a  complete  gas  welding  outfit  to 
the  job.  It  is  claimed  that  this  equip¬ 
ment  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a 
truck,  or  special  trolley  car,  and  cuts 
the  operating  costs  in  half. 


Recommends  Regular  Inspection 
of  Electric  Locomotives 

While  chief  electrician  at  the  Lead- 
ville  Plant  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  I  had  all  electric 
locomotives  inspected  over  the  pit  each 
week.  As  a  result  of  a  six  months 
trial,  winding  costs  were  cut  about  300 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  trouble  was 
caused  from  bearings,  the  locomotives 
being  of  a  type  that  it  was  impossible 
to  inspect  thoroughly  except  over  the 
pit.  With  a  dependable  man  doing  the 
inspecting  and  watching  armature 
clearance  very  closely  it  is  possible  to 
effect  worth  while  economies. 

W.  C.  MAY, 

Haybro,  Colorado. 


Shop  Production  Is  Influenced 
by  Tightness  of  Belts 

The  tightness  of  belt  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  machine  or  apparatus  on 
which  they  are  employed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  proper  kind,  wdth  and 
thickness  of  belts  for  varying  appli¬ 
cations  is  a  matter  which  demands  de¬ 
tailed  study.  But  no  belt,  however 
properly  designed,  will  function  satis¬ 
factorily  unless  it  is  maintained  at  the 
tension  necessary  to  secure  adhesion 
both  to  the  driving  and  driven  pulleys. 
In  order  to  effect  such  adhesion  belt 
tighteners  are  resorted  to.  Such  belt 
tighteners  should  be  given  equal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  belt  iCself. 

A  bolt  tightener,  to  function  prop¬ 
erly,  should  be  so  designed  that  it  will 
r-aintain  nearly  the  same  tension  on 
the  slack  side  of  the  belt  under  all 
loads.  Others  should  really  be  called 
adjustable  idlers,  for  if  the  pulley 
remains  in  a  fixed  position  and  a 
heavier  load  comes  on,  the  pulling  side 
of  the  belt  will  stretch  and  the  .slack 
side  will  become  more  slack,  which  will 
allow  it  to  drop  away  from  the  tight¬ 
ener  pulley.  This  will  relieve  the  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  belt  just  at  the  time  when 
it  should  have  more  tension,  and  it  will 
slip  and  have  a  tendency  to  run  off. 
A  crown-faced  pulley  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  belt  running  to  one  side,  for 
if  a  tightener  pulley  leads  a  belt  to 
one  side  at  all,  it  will  run  in  nearly 
the  same  position  under  all  loads. 

Any  idler  pulley  may  be  made  to 
lead  a  belt  a  little  to  either  side  by 
.simply  throwing  the  idler  out  of  line 
with  the  center  line  of  the  belt.  Im¬ 
agine  a  belt  standing  still  and  a  pulley 
being  rolled  along  on  it.  If  it  is  in 
lino  with  the  belt  it  will  stay  on,  but 
if  it  be  turned  a  little  to  one  side  it 
will  run  off.  Suppose  the  belt  moves 
and  the  pulley  is  held  in  one  place  but 
turned  a  little  to  one  side,  as  before. 
It  is  evident  that  the  pulley  cannot 


run  to  one  side,  therefore  it  will  exert 
a  pull  on  the  belt  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  which  will  tend  to  run  it  to  one 
side  until  the  force  exerted  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  pull  of  the  crowned  faces 
of  the  drive  and  driven  pulleys  tending 
to  hold  the  belt  on,  in  which  position 
it  will  remain. 

The  type  of  tightener  is  unimportant 
so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  play  freely 
and  maintain  an  even  tension  on  the 
belt;  but  a  swing  tightener — that  is, 
a  rigidly  built  frame  lying  parallel  to 
the  belt  and  hinged  at  one  end  of  a 
support,  the  other  end  carrying  the 
pulley — is  preferable  as  it  is  of  simple 
construction,  plays  more  freely  and  is 
easier  of  adjustment  for  leading  the 
belt. 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  practice 
to  set  the  tightener  pulley  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  driven  pulley.  The 
reason  generally  given,  ouLside  of  it 
being  customaiy,  is  that  it  gives  the 
belt  a  greater  arc  of  contact  on  the 
.small  pulley.  With  the  tightener 
placed  close  to  the  driven  pulley,  an 
increa.se  of  load  will  stretch  the  pulling 
.side  of  the  belt  and  the  extra  slack 
will  run  off  at  the  driver  first.  This 
slack  having  nearly  the  full  length  of 
the  slack  side  of  the  belt,  before  it 
reaches  the  tightener  the  belt  will 
start  fiapping  and  the  tightener  will 
play  up  and  down.  When  the  tightener 
ri.ses  quickly,  it  may  be  carried  too 
far  by  its  momentum,  with  a  resultant 
release  of  the  tension  on  the  belt, 
allowing  it  to  slip.  With  a  belt  run¬ 
ning  at  high  speed  excessive  flapping 
will  often  entrap  a  little  air  between 
the  belt  and  the  pulley  face,  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  contact  area.  When 
the  tightener  is  close  to  the  driver,  it 
will  take  care  of  the  slack  the  instant 
it  runs  off  the  driver,  and  the  belt  and 
tightener  will  run  much  more  smoothly, 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  extra  arc  of  contact  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  former  method. 


Cardboard  Cartons  Effect  Econo¬ 
mies  in  Tile  Shipments 

Transportation  of  any  fragile  com¬ 
modity  is  attended  by  certain  problems 
duo  to  economic  loss  through  damage 
in  transit.  This  loss  must  balance  the 
cost  of  protection  against  such  injury. 

Mechanical  protection  by  crating  or 
boxing  is  becoming  more  expensive  be¬ 
cause  of  a  .shortage  of  cheap  shook 
material.  Methods  which  enable  a 
given  amount  of  raw  lumber  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  offer  some  relief,  but  in  recent 
years  the  substitution  of  paper  or  card¬ 
board  cartons  is  increasing.  The  use  of 
cardboard  cartons  is  permitting  fragile 
building  material  to  enter  markets 
more  and  more  remote  from  point  of 
manufacture  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duce  the  expense  due  to  breakage  and 
the  resulting  delays  in  construction. 

Recently  the  Los  Angeles  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  placed  an  order  with  a  w’esteni 
manufacturer  for  900,000  cardboard 
cartons  to  enclose  enamel  and  orna¬ 
mental  tile  products  for  delivery  to  dis¬ 
tant  points.  The  cost  of  packing  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  economy  that 
results  from  reduced  breakage  in 
transit. 

Successful  transportation  of  fragile 
material  w'hen  unit  weights  are  ex¬ 


tremely  heavy,  depends  largely  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  individual  package  small  enough 
for  freight  loaders,  truckers  and  others 
to  handle  with  ordinary  care.  This  is 
impossible  when  packages  are  large, 
and  impracticable  when  stacked  in  bulk 
with  straw  filling  as  the  only  protec¬ 
tion. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  experienecs 
of  the  electrical  manufacturers  in  the 
handling  of  glassware  referred  to  in 
the  August  15th  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry. 


Effective  Planning  Increases 
Production 

A  modem  view  is  to  consider  co.sts 
as  results  to  be  attained,  planning  de¬ 
liberately  to  arrange  machinery,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  wages  in  advance  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  result;  and  ad¬ 
vanced  thought  in  management  is  mov¬ 
ing  steadily  in  this  direction.  Careful 
consideration  will  make  it  clear  that 
wastes  such  as  lost  time,  material 
wastes,  losses  due  to  broken  machinery, 
etc.,  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  careful 
planning  and  foresight.  The  planning 
department,  which  aims  to  accomplish 
these  results,  is  now  a  common  feature 
of  modem  plants  and  many  enterprises 
that  produce  complex  and  refined  prod¬ 
ucts  are  now  running  on  schedules 
prepared  in  advance  that  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  operations  in  w'hich  all 
time  elements  and  all  ways  and  means 
are  predicted  in  advance  of  production. 
Undoubtedly  the  remedy  for  much  in¬ 
dustrial  waste  lies  in  managerial 
changes  of  this  kind. 

It  will  be  clear,  for  instance,  that  if 
the  amount  and  quality  of  material  for 
a  given  piece  of  w'ork  are  determined 
in  advance  and  provision  is  made  so 
that  only  this  amount  of  material  can 
be  drawn  for  this  purpose,  much  of 
the  material  waste  now  so  common  in 
many  plants  would  disappear.  The 
case  of  plant  supplies  is  equally  clear. 
Every  manager  knows  that  when  work¬ 
men  are  free  to  help  themselves  freely 
to  oil,  brooms  and  similar  material 
the  tendency  to  waste  the  supplies  is 
almost  irresistible.  Many  careful  man¬ 
agers  now  determine  in  advance  just 
what  the  needs  of  each  man  may  be 
and  arrange  a  budget  for  all  supplies, 
thus  preventing  unnecessary  waste. 
Departmental  expenses  can  be  budgeted 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  wdll  be  noted 
that  aside  from  the  actual  savings 
thus  attained,  such  methods  tend  to 
stabilize  the  costs,  making  prediction 
much  more  definite. 

These  means  of  increasing  production 
were  recently  emphasized  by  Dexter 
S.  Kimball  in  an  article  in  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 


The  American  Wood  Preservers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  established  a  Service 
Bureau  at  1146  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  object  of  the  Bureau  is  to  provide 
a  service  of  direct  benefit  to  all  users 
of  wood — lumbermen,  engineers,  farm¬ 
ers,  the  wood  preserv  ation  industry  and 
any  one  interested  in  the  conserv’ation 
of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country. 
P.  R.  Hicks  is  secretary-manager  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  treatment  of  wood  and  the 
use  of  treated  timber. 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 


Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store — 
Distribution  and  warehousing  methods — 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion  ideas 


Convenience  Outlet  Idea  Not  Yet  Completely  Sold 

Practical  Suffpestions  From  Utah  as  to  How  the  Home  Electric 
Idea  Can  Be  Made  to  Bring  Tangible  Results 

BY  EARL 


Quality  vs.  Price  as  the  Basis 
For  Making  Sales 

BY  W.  D.  MORIARTY 
Field  Representative 
Northwest  Electric  Service  Leatrue 

The  curbstone  evil  is  primarily  due 
to  the  vicious  practice  among  legiti¬ 
mate  contractor-dealers  of  selling  on 
price.  It  is  true  that  with  clearly 
marked  specifications,  two  competent 
and  thoroughly  honest  contractors  will 
put  in  w’ork  which  in  its  major  part¬ 
iculars  will  be  essentially  the  same.  It 
is  not  quibbling,  however,  to  say  that 
no  tw'o  contractors  will  do  the  same  job 
of  wiring  in  exectly  the  same  w-ay,  and 
it  is  bad  salesmanship  and  bad  buy- 
manship  to  make  any  such  assumption. 

The  better  class  of  contractors  do 
try  to  sell  their  w’ork  on  quality  rather 
than  on  price;  but  too  many  of  them 
are  too  easily  discouraged.  Of  course 
it  is  disappointing  to  have  a  customer 
tell  you  that  your  bid  w’as  $1.00  too 
high,  and  of  course  the  customer  is 
stupid  indeed  if  he  allow’s  a  small  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  to  make  him  give  his 
work  to  one  contractor  when  he  really 
prefers  another.  More  important  still, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
customer  will  not  do  it  if  he  has  been 
really  and  fully  sold  either  on  the  sup¬ 
erior  quality  of  one  man’s  w’ork  or  on 
his  entire  reliability. 

Build  yourself  a  reputation  and  sell  it 
so  hard  that  it  will  grow  better  with 
every  bid  you  submit.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  the  average  customer  can  be 
made  to  see  is  the  price.  Of  course  if 
contractors  talk  price,  price,  and  help 
the  customer  believe  the  only  test  of 
quality  is  w'hether  work  will  pass  in¬ 
spection,  the  customer  tends  to  stress 
price  rather  than  quality.  But  this  is 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  customer. 

In  part  the  foolish  trust  w’hich  the 
customer  puts  in  inspection  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  tendency  to  buy  the  price 
rather  than  quality;  and  he  must  be 
educated.  He  must  be  taught  that  in¬ 
spection  takes  as  its  standard  the  low¬ 
est  allowable  quality  with  respect  to 
just  one  standard — that  of  safety.  He 
must  be  taught  that  even  as  respects 
safety,  it  is  the  character  of  the  man 
rather  than  inspection  which  is  his  be.st 
guarantee  that  the  w'ork  is  all  that  it 
should  be. 

Such  education  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  interview  but  if  legitimate  con¬ 
tractors  will  talk  quality,  quality,  in¬ 
stead  of  price,  price,  and  practice  it  as 
well  as  preach  it,  the  customer  will  al¬ 
most  necessarily  grow  to  regard  the 
quality  of  his  electrical  work  as  of 
greater  importance  than  price.  And 
thus  the  contractor  will  eliminate,  at 
lea.st  with  a  properly  educated  public, 
the  competition  of  any  curbstoner  who 
has  no  established  reputation. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  note 
the  apparent  lack  of  interest  the  public 
in  general  is  taking  in  connection  w’ith 
selling  of  the  convenience  outlet.  There 
are  very  few  that  are  being  sold 
on  the  idea,  compared  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new’  homes  that  are  being  built 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Electrical  Home  has  and  w’ill 
play  a  big  part  in  helping  to  put  over 
the  preliminary  educational  thought 
and  results  will  be  gratifying  from 
these  public  displays.  But  it  must  be 
fully  appreciated  by  everyone  in  the 
industry  that  this  feature  alone  can¬ 
not  and  W’ill  not  bring  home  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  The  home  merely  opens 
the  pathway  to  future  efforts.  There¬ 
fore  w’e  have  all  got  a  considerable 
amount  of  individual  w’ork  to  do  in 
order  to  sell  more  thoroughly  the  idea 
to  the  public. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  new’  homes  that  are  being  built 
every  day  and  not  a  single  outlet  is 
being  specified  in  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  also  we  must  realize  the 
opportunity  of  the  enormous  shortage 
of  homes  still  existing  all  over  the 
country.  As  an  example  of  this  latter 
feature,  it  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  number  of  marriage  licences 
to  the  building  permits  that  are  issued 
during  any  given  period  for  new  homes. 
This  will  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  future  possibilities  for  the  “con¬ 
venience  outlet”. 

I  believe  most  everyone  will  agree 
that  this  little  “silent  servant”  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  sell  than  the  elec¬ 
tric  iron  or  w’asher  w’as  when  they 
were  first  offered  to  the  public.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  easy  to  grasp. 
Its  because  the  idea  must  be  sold  first. 


Initialed  Turtles  Prove  Effective 
Window  Attraction 

BY  CHAS.  A.  GODDARD 

The  F.  A.  Clarke  Co.,  Inc.,  732  South 
Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  recently 
used  a  novel  and  attention-getting 
stunt  in  one  of  its  display  windows. 
The  base  of  that  window  w’as  covered 
W’ith  .sand,  and  a  miniature  tank  w’ith 
water  and  stones  w’as  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Four  small  turtles  were  turned 
loose  in  the  window  after  each  had 
bwn  painted  on  the  back  with  a  large 
white  initial.  The  initials  used  were  I, 
li,  O  and  N.  The  purpose  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  was  explained  in  the  showcard  used 
in  connection  with  the  stunt.  It  read: 


T.  MILLHAM 

And  the  mo.st  aggressive  educational 
campaigns  w’ill  be  of  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  selling  the  idea; 

It  has  been  found  from  experience 
that  a  direct  by  mail  campaigfn  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  .series  of  letters,  each  con¬ 
taining  good  educational  propoganda 
sent  out  about  one  month  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  electrical  home,  is 
of  considerable  a.ssistance.  Then  con¬ 
tinue  the  campaign  for  tw’o  weeks  after 
the  home  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  will  be  a  further  benefit  and  will 
allow  those  connected  with  the  home  to 
get  a  check  as  to  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  that  are  accomplished  due  to  this 
form  of  putting  over  the  story. 

In  making  a  very  careful  survey  of 
our  own  conditions,  I  have  concluded 
that  our  original  efforts  must  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  building  contractor.  He 
is  doing  the  designing  and  building  of 
the  class  of  homes  that  we  must  reach 
with  our  story.  If  we  direct  our  efforts 
in  this  channel,  the  volume  will  be  far 
greater  than  if  w’e  spend  our  time  and 
money  on  the  architect. 

A  good  plan  of  procedure  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  building  contractor  is  to  solicit 
a  list  of  these  men  from  the  local  lum¬ 
ber  or  plumbing  concerns.  This  will 
allow’  direct  contact  with  each  one  of 
them.  Then  arrange  meetings  with 
them  where  the  selling  of  the  idea  takes 
place.  This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
task  and  will  require  several  meetings. 

He  is  much  harder  to  sell  than  the 
public.  How'ever,  if  we  have  once  sold 
him  our  real  w’ork  is  done. 

This  article  is  w’ritten  with  the  view’ 
of  stimulating  the  efforts  and  to  offer 
sugge.stions  that  might  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  selling  the  convenience  outlet. 


This  plan  not  only  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention,  but  caused  those  w’ho 
looked  to  linger  for  some  time.  The 
offer  was  perfectly  safe  as  far  as  the 
store  was  concerned. 


The  excellent  slogan  adopted  by  the 
Tyler  Electric  Company,  3916  West 
Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  conveys  in  ex¬ 
tremely  well  chosen  language  the  full 
scope  of  the  modern  electrical  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer’s  .service: 

■‘We  Light  Your  Nights  and  Lighten 
Your  Days.” 


The  first  person  discoverinK  these  turtles 
in  a  row  so  that  they  spell  the  word 
I-R-O-N 

notify  us  immediately  and  yoia  will  be 
given  an  iron  free. 
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Even  the  window  background  can  be  taken  out 


A  New  Berkeley  Store  Which  Has  Capitalized  on 
the  Woman’s  Trade  Throuf^h  Attractive 
Store  and  Window  Arrangement 


BY  KEY  E.  CHATFIELD 


Executive  Secretary 

British  Columbia  Electrical  Development  Association 


TWO  THIRDS  of  all  sales  made  in  the  average  con¬ 
tractor-dealer’s  store  are  made  to  women.  The  wise 
contractor-dealer  recognizes  this  fact  and  caters  to 
this  trade.  To  arcomf>date  this  type  of  business,  a  con¬ 
tractor-dealer’s  store  should  be  as  distinctive  as  a  specialty 
shop  dealing  in  women’s  wearing  apparel.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  store  furnishings  should  show  the  effem¬ 
inate  touch  of  the  exclusive  women’s  shops,  but  that  the 
convenience  of  women  patrons  should  be  considered  in 
planning  merchandise  display.  . 


At  the  rear  of  the  store,  a  small  counter  of  eucalyptus 
wood,  with  the  usual  fixture  for  the  display  of  lamps,  adds 
rather  than  detracts  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
storev  Several  convenience  outlets  are  installed  in  this 
counter  which  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  enabling  the 
talesman  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  various  appliances 
and  methods  of  attaching  the  corda,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  use  of  the  outlet 
itaelf. 


Merchandising  Ideas  That  Bring 
Business  to  the  Dealer 


Mr.  Robert  Oyler,  proprit4or  of  the  Ediaon  Electric 
Company  of  Berkeley.  California,  hat  recognized  this  in 
planning  and  arranging  the  fixtures  and  display  features 
in  his  new  store.  Wall  cases  of  eucalyptus  are  placed  along 
the  two  walls  of  the  store.  A  light  gray  stain  is  used  in 
painting  the  shelves  and  back  of  these  cases,  against  which 
coloring  the  bright  polished  surfaces  of  the  various  appli¬ 
ances  displayed  make  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  upper  shelv¬ 
ing  is  enclosed  with  psuiel  glass  doors  while  the  lower  half 
of  the  cases  forms  lockers  for  the  storage  of  surplus  stock. 
The  use  of  the  glass  doors  on  the  upper  shelves  permits  the 
attractive  display  of  appliances,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
merchandise  is  portected  from  the  tarnish  which  comes  with 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Needless  to  say,  a  bright  new 
piece  of  merchandise  is  more  readily  salable  than  one  which 
bears  the  finger  marks  and  smudges  that  come  from  indis¬ 
criminate  handling. 


ronvenienre  outlets  are  installed  at  the  lamp  counter 


A  small  strip  of  linoleum  under  an  electric  range  sug¬ 
gests  the  modem  kitchen.  A  motor  driven  sewing  machine 
on  a  small  table  suggests  the  use  of  the  machine  in  the 
home.  Similar  touches  enable  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  visualize  the  various  important  appliances  in  her  own 
home. 


Mr.  Oyler  in  designing  his  show  windows,  has  devised 
a  novel  form  of  construction.  The  floor  of  each  window  is 
a  movable  platform  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  mounted 
on  rollers  so  that  the  whole  raised  floor  may  be  rolled  out. 
exposing  a  cement  floor  on  the  street  level  which  can  be 
used  as  the  flmir  for  the  display  of  washing  machines, 
ironing  machines  and  the  like,  the  concrete  floor  suggesting 
the  fliMtr  of  the  basement  or  laundry  in  the  home. 


The  floor  of  each  window  is  a  plaform  which  can  be  removed  at  will. 


Eucalyptus  finish  thn.ughout  makes  for  attractive  backgrounds 
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Why  it  is  Worth  While  to  Give 
Personal  Service  on  Wiring 

BY  WALTER  F.  PRICE 
Electrical  Equipment  Expert 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign 


Handling  the  Time  Payment  Sale  on  a  Cash  Basis 

A  New  Development  in  the  Financing  of  Installment  Sales 
Introduced  by  Affiliated  Manufacturers 

BY  E.  F.  WHITEHEAD 


Did  you  ever  stop  and  consider  how 
much  value  there  is  in  giving  your  wir¬ 
ing  jobs  your  “Personal  Service”?  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  electrical  contrac¬ 
tor  should  necessarily  be  the  foreman 
on  the  job,  but  when  the  builder  has 
the  framework  up  and  telephones  to 
you  that  he  is  ready  to  have  you  figure 
his  job,  just  take  a  few  minutes  away 
from  your  place  of  business  and  go  out 
and  see  Mr.  Builder  yourself. 

Go  all  over  the  job  with  him,  let 
him  know  that  you  are  there  to  give 
him  your  “Personal  Service”,  suggest 
to  him  the  addition  of  more  conven¬ 
ience  outlets  here  and  there  where  he 
has  never  thought  that  they  were  nec¬ 
essary;  remind  him  of  previous  jobs  of 
his  on  which  you  went  back  and  wired 
in  extra  “plugs”  so  that  his  clients 
could  use  their  appliances  and  he 
could  close  the  sale  of  the  home,  and 
how  expensive  it  was  to  run  them  in 
afterward. 

Never  let  the  builder  get  the  idea 
that  your  service  is  “so  much  an  out¬ 
let”  and  then  send  out  a  wireman  with 
a  coil  of  wire  and  a  brace  and  bit.  Just 
as  sure  as  he  finds  out  that  you  are 
figuring  his  jobs  by  the  outlet  and  he 
is  not  getting  your  “Personal  Service”, 
he  will  “go  shopping”  and  perhaps  find 
a  contractor  that  will  underbid  you  five 
cents  an  outlet.  He  tells  his  clients 
that  his  houses  are  distinctive,  they 
have  certain  features  that  the  other 
fellows’  houses  don’t  have,  etc.,  so  you 
must  let  him  know  that  you  are  help¬ 
ing  him  make  them  distinctive.  Make 
him  realize  by  your  suggestions  for 
improvements  that  you  have  his  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart  as  well  as  your  ovm.  He 
gives  the  building  his  “Personal  Ser¬ 
vice”  and  never  fails  to  tell  his  clients 
about  it,  how  well  built  it  is,  etc.  Then 
why  shouldn’t  you  give  your  part  of  it 
your  “Personal  Service.” 

After  your  wireman  has  finished 
roughing  it  in,  and  before  the  laths  are 
on,  go  around  again,  go  over  the  job 
in  detail  with  the  builder  before  you 
turn  it  in  for  inspection.  Be  sure  the 
builder  is  with  you — don’t  go  alone,  and 
remind  him  that  now  the  plumbing  is 
in  and  he  is  about  ready  to  put  the 
laths  on,  this  is  his  last  chance  to  put 
in  that  convenience  outlet  in  the  back 
bedroom  at  a  reasonable  cost  that  he 
didn’t  think  was  necessary  in  the  be- 
gining,  or  that  he  thought  he  could  “get 
by”  without.  Look  the  job  over 
thoroughly,  see  that  the  outlet  boxes 
are  properly  fastened  and  that  the 
plumber  hasn’t  jammed  a  sewer  pipe 
up  against  any  of  your  w’ires,  perhaps 
some  of  the  circuits  need  a  little  tight¬ 
ening  where  one  of  the  mechanics 
pushed  it  out  of  line  or  up  against  the 
woodwork.  That’s  “Personal  Service” 
— and  it  will  pay. 


A  clever  electrical  playlet  entitled 
“Why  Mr.  Go  Slow  Made  His  an  Elec¬ 
trical  Home”  was  recently  given  at  the 
Electrical  Home  Dinner  given  by  the 
B.  C.  Electrical  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  to  architects  and  building  con¬ 
tractors  of  Vancouver. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  a  deal¬ 
er’s  ability  to  offer  his  customer  the 
so  called  “Easy  Payment”  plan  in  the 
purchase  of  electrical  appliances,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  household,  will  stimu¬ 
late  sales.  However,  such  a  plan  usual¬ 
ly  ties  up  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  capital  that  the  dealer  may  need  in 
the  delevopment  of  his  other  business. 

Many  financing  plans  have  been 
offered  by  reputable  concerns  and  are 
now  in  use  by  western  dealers,  but  it  is 
true  that  most  of  these  have  no  special 
interest  in  the  sale  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  except  as  it  might  affect  their 
ability  to  earn  increased  profits. 

A  new  principle  in  financing  has  been 
established  by  the  organization  of  The 
Pacific  Coast  Contract  Purchase  Com¬ 
pany,  with  main  office  in  San  Francisco, 
which  operates  throughout  the  eleven 
coast  states.  It  is  a  unit  of  a  national 
organization  and  affiliated  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  group  of  electrical  manufac¬ 
turers; 

General  Electric  Company 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company.  Chicago 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

Hurley  Machine  Company,  Chicago 

Others  may  be  added  from  time  to 
time. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Contract  Purchase  Corporation 
is  to  assist  the  dealer  in  financing  the 
sale  of  products  of  these  manufacturers 
and  thereby  to  stimulate  sales  of  these 
products  with  mutual  profit  to  the  deal¬ 
er  and  manufacturer. 

The  Contract  Purchase  Corporation 
buys  outright  from  the  dealer,  install¬ 
ment  accounts  arising  from  the  sale  of 


As  a  means  of  featuring  the  many  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  household,  and  particularly  the 
cooking  and  preparation  of  foods  electrically, 
an  annual  cooking  school  is  conducted  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram.  This  year's  event  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  conducted  in  Salt  Lake. 
Demonstrations  and  lectures  were  given  daily 
by  Miss  Ekiith  L.  Clift,  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
Hotel  Utah,  in  the  art  of  cooking  electrically, 
which  were  attended  by  large  and  interested 
audiences.  One  of  the  features  of  the  cooking 
school  was  a  baking  contest,  in  which  more 
than  $1500  in  prizes  were  given  away.  Prior 
to  Miss  Clift’s  lecture  each  day  an  interesting 
talk  was  given  by  E.  T.  Millham,  field  secretary 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative 


the  product  of  the  affiliated  manufac¬ 
turers,  on  the  basis  of  a  discount  from 
the  face  value,  determined  by  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  ac¬ 
count  to  pay  up  in  full.  The  discount 
is  10%  plus  a  schedule  graduated  by 
months.  The  dealer  acts  as  agent  for 
the  collection  of  installments  as  they 
mature,  and  when  each  one  pays  up  in 
full,  he  receives  a  commission  equal  to 
10%  of  the  face  of  the  account.  Should 
an  account  pay  out  in  advance  of  its 
terms,  the  commission  will  become  im¬ 
mediately  due  and  payable  and  the  dis¬ 
count  readjusted  accordingly. 

At  no  time,  except  in  case  of  delin¬ 
quency,  does  an  outside  organization 
appear  in  the  transaction  between  the 
dealer  and  his  customer,  and  the  dealer 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  continu¬ 
ously  in  touch  Avith  his  customer 
through  the  payment  to  him  of  monthly 


installments. 

The  working  out  of  the  plan  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  actual  sale  would  be  as 
follows: 

Cash  sale  price  of  washing  machine  $210.00 
Add  installment  dUferential  14.30 

Selling  price  on  time  payments  224.30 

Deduct  cash  down  payment  20.00 

Balance  due-  face  value  of  contract  204.30 
Deduct  discount  10  month  7%  $14.30 
Deduct  col.  compensation  10%  20.43  34.73 


Amount  paid  dealer  by  purchase  corp.  169.67 
Amount  reed,  by  dealer — first  payment  20.00 

Total  annount  received  by  dealer  when - 

sale  has  been  made  189.67 

When  contract  has  been  ]>aid  in  full 
dealer  received  10%  collection  compen¬ 
sation  20.43 

Total  proceeds  from  sale  to  dealer  210.00 


League,  on  the  subjects  of  The  Convenience 
Outlet  and  The  Electrical  Home.  While  the 
cooking  school  was  decidedly  electrical,  many 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  various  prod¬ 
ucts  exhibited  and  demonstrated  their  goods. 
Booths  were  arranged  by  electrical  firms  and 
by  these  various  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  was  also  represented  by  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  booth.  The  school  was  exceptionally  well 
attended  hundreds  of  housewives  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  demon¬ 
strations  and  listen  to  the  lectures  on  the  culi¬ 
nary  art  and  the  other  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  talks.  Not  only  did  these  housewives  add 
to  their  knowledge  in  the  cooking  line,  but  they 
also  learned  to  appreciate  electrical  convenience. 


C4>oking  School  Proves  Effective  in  Spreading  the  Electrical  Idea  at  Salt  Lake  City 
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Activities  of  the  West 


A  Business  Man’s  Department  Devoted  to  Events  and  Developments  in  Western 
Industrial  Centers  — Including  News  of  Interest  to  Readers  in  Public 
Utility,  Industrial  and  Trade  Fields 


Colorado  River  Dam  U.  S.  Project 
Says  Secretary  Fall 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  A.  B.  Fall 
is  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  by  the  Federal  Government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  advices  just  received  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  from  A.  P.  Davis,  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 

This  significant  declaration  is  the 
first  authentic  disclosure  of  the  attitude 
of  the  secretary,  who  must  pass  on  the 
project  both  as  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  According  to  Davis, 
the  secretary  believes  that  no  dam 
should  be  built  on  the  Colorado  River 
by  any  authority  except  the  United 
States  as  the  enterprise  is  altogether 
too  large,  too  important  and  involves 
loo  many  interstate  and  international 
problems  to  permit  of  its  being  under¬ 
taken  by  any  other  interests  than  the 
Federal  Government.  The  communi¬ 
cation  from  Davis  further  states:  “The 
secretary  thinks  it  is  not  desirable  to 
permit  any  of  the  interests  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  investigations  but  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  has  con¬ 
sented  that  all  municipalities  may  be 
invited  to  do  so  for  the  present  in 
order  to  keep  the  work  going  and  fore¬ 
stall  delay.”  The  secretary  has  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  Davis  to  prepare  estimates 
in  the  amount  of  $100,000  to  further 
investigate  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
Contributions  to  this  fund  are  to  be 
.solicited  from  the  interested  municipal¬ 
ities  with  the  explicit  agreement  that 
such  contributions  do  not  involve  any 
moral  or  legal  advantage  concerning 
the  allocation  of  benefits  from  the  com¬ 
pleted  project. 


San  Francisco  Building  Trades 
Strike  is  Settled 

After  nearly  four  months  of  com¬ 
parative  inactiv;*-y,  construction  work 
was  resumed  in  San  Fi-ancisco  on  Aug- 
'ust  29  following  the  official  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  building  trades  strike,  in¬ 
volving  between  ten  and  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  unions  vote<l  to  return 
to  work  under  the  American  Plan  of 
open  shop. 

Men  who  have  watched  the  conflict 
predict  that  the  settlement  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  San  Francisco’s 
industrial  future.  They  outline  the 
fruits  of  victory  as  follows: 

1.  The  American  Plan  of  oi>en  shop  is  firmly 
established  in  the  City's  largrest  single  industry 
-  -the  building  trades. 

2.  The  Industrial  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  come  into  existence  as  a  permanent 
organization,  pledged  to  the  American  Plan. 

3.  Public  opinion  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
stirred  up  to  a  realization  of  the  evils  of  the 
closed  shop,  and  the  benefits  of  the  American 
Plan. 


4.  The  Buildings  Trades  Council  of  San 
Francisco  having  been  the  strongest  labor  com¬ 
bination  in  the  West,  the  nnoral  effect  of  the 
strik’s  outcome  has  been  great  among  other 
union  labor  elements. 

6.  All  rules  restricting  output  have  been 
abolished. 

6.  Union  business  agents  and  walking  de'e- 
gates  are  barred  from  going  upon  a  job  during 
working  hours. 

7.  Foremen,  being  representatives  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  are  not  permitted  to  be  union  members. 

8.  Wages  are  reduced  7V4%  inunediately, 
with  the  consideration  of  a  further  adjustment 
set  for  November  12. 

It  is  the  belief  of  bankers  and  busi- 
n^'ss  men  in  San  Francisco  that  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Plan  and 
the  creation  of  the  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  guardian  of  the  American 
Plan,  will  result  in  bringing  to  that 
city,  millions  of  dollars  in  new  indust¬ 
ries  in  the  next  few  years. 


Seattle  Will  Let  Bids  for  Skagit 
River  Hydroelectric  Plant 

Following  the  approval  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of 
the  Gorge  Creek  plant  tunnel  of  the 
Skagit  River  hydroelectric  project  by 
the  Seattle  Board  of  Public  Works 
recently,  a  call  for  bids  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  was  issued.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $2,000,000,  Bids  will 
be  opened  by  the  board  on  September 
30.  TTie  tunnel  is  to  be  1100  feet  long 
and  is  to  be  cut  through  solid  rock. 

On  July  24,  the  city  council  of  Seattle 
authorized  the  issuance  of  $5,500,000 
in  bomls  for  the  construction  of  the 
Gorge  Creek  plant,  the  first  unit  of 
which  will  be  rated  at  50,000.  This 
appropriation  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  sub-stations  and  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  between  Seattle  and  the 
Gorge  Creek  plant.  The  contractor 
who  secures  the  award  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  or  any  part  of 
the  Gorge  Creek  project  will  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  city  with  non-interest 
bearing  warrants,  drawn  upon  the  mun¬ 
icipal  light  extcn.sion  bond  1921  fund. 


The  Central  Bureau  of  San  Francisco 
Organizations  has  issued  a  preliminary 
notice  for  the  Califomia  Indu'^tries  Ex¬ 
position,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
held  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
San  Francisco,  about  November  15  to 
December  10,  1921.  The  Califomia  In¬ 
dustries  Exposition  will  be  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors  and 
for  the  welfare  development  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  section. 
The  charges  to  exhibitors  and  for  ad¬ 
mission  will  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible 
and  any  surplus  devoted  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  future  expositions. 

The  choicest  space  in  the  aud’torum 
has  been  allocat^'d  to  the  San  Franc’^-co 
Electrical  Development  League  which 
intends  to  enter  at  least  100  exhib'ts. 


Los  Angeles  Accedes  Regulation 
of  Colorado  River  Development 

Officials  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  of  its  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
have  accepted  the  principles  of  regula¬ 
tion  and  taxation  by  the  state  of  Ne¬ 
vada  on  the  city’s  service  and  proper¬ 
ties  in  that  state,  providing  that  city 
is  permitted  to  develop  power  on  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  Boulder  Canyon 
damsite.  In  a  conference  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Nevada  officials  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  the  Colorado  River  de- 
pelopmcnt  was  entered  into,  but  no  de¬ 
finite  conclusions  were  reached.  The 
Los  Angeles  officials  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  allot  100,000  hp.  to  Nevada, 
and  to  submit  to  taxation  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  regulation  of  rates  and  service 
on  power  sold  in  Nevada.  As  the  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  reclamation  ser¬ 
vice  are  still  tentative,  it  will  require 
further  conferences  which  will  include 
the  rcclaw'ation  service  officials  to  de¬ 
termine  the  attitude  of  the  state  of 
Nevada  it  is  said.  The  Nevada  officials 
state  that  their  position  is  one  in  which 
their  state  will  insist  on  its  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment. 


The  Alaska  .Steamship  Company  ves¬ 
sel  “Kennecott”,  recently  broke  all 
economy  records  on  a  run  from  Seattle 
to  New  York  and  return.  Technical 
experts  have  pronounced  the  run  of  the 
vessel  as  epochal  in  shipping  history. 
Equipped  with  twin  1200  horsepower 
Diesel  engines,  the  vessel  showed  a 
saving  in  the  fuel  bill  of  approximately 
$10,000  as  compared  to  an  oil-burning 
steamship  of  the  same  cargo  capacity. 
During  the  voyage  the  ship  averaged 
from  10.6  to  11.2  knots  per  hour. 


Cooperative  Campaign  Plans  for 
Coming  Year  Outlined 

Suggestions  for  future  activities  in 
the  California  Electrical  Campaign 
wore  proposed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  held  in  San  Francisco.  Some  of 
the  outstanding  suggestions  made  at 
the  meeting  follow: 

1.  That  the  excellent  field  work  being  done 
in  Southern  California  among  contractor-dealers 
be  extended  to  other  districts  of  the  state. 

2.  That  as  much  money  or  more  than  was  set 
aside  last  year  for  financing  the  campaign,  be 
forthcoming  this  year. 

3.  That  continued  emphasis  be  made  on  con¬ 
tractor-dealers  both  association  and  non-aaaocia- 
tion  members,  to  forward  the  electrical  con¬ 
venience  outlet  use  in  the  home. 

4.  That  emphasis  be  placed  on  industrial 
work  In  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in 
behalf  of  the  further  use  of  electricity  in  the 
home  and  in  industry. 

6.  That  prizes  be  offered  to  the  contractor- 
dealer  who  makes  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
installation  of  electrical  convenience  outlets. 
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San  Francisco  Development 
League  Urges  New 
Amendment 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  can  no  longer  stand  by 
and  see  certain  phases  of  electrical 
development  taking  place  in  California 
without  proper  unified  regulatory  con¬ 
trol,  the  San  Francisco  Electrical  Dev¬ 
elopment  League,  through  its  Public 
Policy  Committee,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  League  itself  on  August  29, 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
making  unlawful  municipal  appropri¬ 
ation  of  privately  owned  power  plants. 

The  resolution  urging  the  action 
follows: 

“WHEREAS,  the  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  membership  of  the  San  Francisco  Electrical 
Development  League — an  organization  composed 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  electrical 
industry  in  and  about  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  concerning  the  appropriation  of  one  of 
the  power  plants  of  the  ^uthern  Sierras  Power 
Company  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

AND  WHEREAS,  we  recognize  that  if  this 
procedure  is  upheld  by  the  courts  of  final 
decision  in  this  State,  a  dangerous  situation 
will  arise  wherein  the  cities  of  the  State  may 
acquire  an  undue  advantage  over  rural  districts 
in  the  supply  of  water,  power  and  other 
necessities 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this 
League  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  in  the  future  make  such 
appropriations  unlawful. 

AND  FURTHERMORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  this  League  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
bringing  of  municipally  operated  power  plants 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission. 

AND  FURTHERMORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  this  League  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  call  the  attention  of  other  civic  bodies  to  the 
importance  of  this  action,  particularly  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  definite  positive  action  be  taken  toward 
bringing  about  these  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments.” 


Electrically  Driven  Lumber  Mill 
at  Scotia,  California 

At  Scotia,  Cal.,  along  the  northei-n 
coast  of  the  state,  has  been  installed  a 
large  redwood  lumber  mill,  electrically 
driven  throughout.  The  mill  is  owned 
by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  and 
the  new  installation  is  one  of  the  most 
completely  electrically  controlled  thus 
far  produced;  in  fact,  this  installation 
is  practically  a  push  button  control 
throughout.  Tests  are  now  being  made 
by  a  number  of  electrical  engineers  in 
study  of  the  economic  savings  that 
have  been  instituted  by  this  progressive 
company,  and  the  results  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  interest  throughout 
the  West. 


Lesal  Action  Retards  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Improvement 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
made  party  to  a  suit,  brought  by  Her¬ 
bert  Peery  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
sale  of  the  balance  of  the  1914  electric 
bonds,  and  attacking  the  recent  sale  of 
$13,500,000  power  bonds,  because  the 
elections  authorizing  the  issues,  speci¬ 
fied  bonds  bearing  4%  per  cent  interest 
in  the  first  instance,  and  5  per  cent  on 
the  power  bonds.  Recently  the  city 
sold  the  power  bonds,  at  such  discounts 
as  to  cause  them  to  bear  nearly  6  per 
cent  interest  and  agreed  to  withhold 
any  other  issues  contemplated,  until  90 
days  after  delivery  of  power  bonds. 

This  action  has  blocked  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  sale  of  $1,250,000  harbor  im¬ 
provement  bonds  which  were  to  finance 
the  city’s  part  of  a  joint  construction 
program  involving  the  Salt  Lake  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
much  of  the  city  work  must  be  done, 
before  either  the  railroad  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  proceed  with  their  part. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that 
the  recent  hasty  action  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  should  be  set  aside  by  the  courts, 
paving  the  way  for  a  new  sale,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  not  complicating  any 
other  needed  improvement  now  under 
way  or  contemplated. 


New  Development  League  Organ¬ 
ized  in  Puget  Sound  Region 

The  Electrical  Development  League 
of  Whatcom  and  Skagit  Counties, 
Washington,  was  officially  organized 
August  8,  when  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  the  following  permanent  officers 
elected:  chairman,  A.  S.  Clark,  Clark 
Electric  Company,  Bellingham;  vice- 
chairman,  C.  H.  Ricker,  Mt.  Vernon; 
secretary  -  treasurer,  C.  H.  George, 
Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Company 
Bellingham.  The  membership  of  the 
league  consi.sts  of  those  interested  or 
engaged  in  electrical  development  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Washington. 

The  objects  of  the  league  are  the 
development  of  the  electrical  industry, 
the  promotion  of  harmonious  relations 
between  the  contractor-dealer,  the  cen¬ 
tral  stations  and  the  jobbers,  and  the 
furthering  of  the  work  of  the  North¬ 
west  Electrical  Service  League  and  the 
state  contractor-dealers’  as.sociation. 
Future  plans  will  include  educational 
campaigns  for  a  more  extended  use 
of  electrical  appliances  and  modem 
wiring,  and  the  installation  of  a  “Home 
Electrical”  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made. 


Highway  Construction  Gives 
Relief  to  California 
Unemployed 

Highway  construction  w’ork  is  doing 
much  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situ¬ 
ation  in  California  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  recently  issued  by  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  which  shows  that  ap¬ 
proximately  2500  men  are  employed  on 
highway  construction  and  contract  work 
in  that  .state. 

The  recent  .sale  of  $4,780,000  worth 
of  highway  bonds  will  enable  the  com¬ 
mission  to  let  more  contracts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  $40,000,000  construction 
program  now  under  way.  Work  for 
many  more  men  will  be  afforded  as 
.soon  as  building  activities  are  under 
way.  Bond  market  conditions  during 
1919  and  1920  has  considerably  delayed 
the  program  but  since  January  1, 
1921  sixty-three  contracts  representing 
the  expenditure  of  $7,916,000  have  been 
let. 

In  addition  to  letting  these  contracts 
for  the  con.struction  of  new  highway 
links,  the  commission  has  spent  $1,358,- 
000  for  maintainance  of  highways 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Denver  Cooperative  League  Holds 
Big  Picnic  and  Outing 

Nearly  a  thousand  members  of  the 
electrical  indu.stry  and  their  families 
attended  the  first  outing  and  picnic  of 
the  Denver  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  held  on  August  25  at  Elitch’s 
Gardens,  one  of  Denver’s  suburban 
amusement  resorts.  The  outing  took 
the  form  of  an  old  fa.shioned  basket 
picnic,  with  a  baseball  game,  races, 
dancing  and  many  novelty  events. 

All  of  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  contractor-dealers 
declared  a  half  holiday,  sending  their 
employes  to  the  picnic.  The  central 
stations  likewise  arranged  for  the 
attendance  of  as  many  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  as  possible. 

T.  O.  Kennedy,  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 
League’s  advisory  committee,  was 
judge  of  the  various  events.  Nearly 
every  electrical  firm  in  Denver  contri¬ 
buted  one  or  more  prizes.  After  the 
athletic  and  dancing  events  were 
staged,  a  drawing  was  held  and  twenty 
additional  prizes  were  distributed. 

According  to  O.  S.  More,  chairman  of 
the  general  picnic  committee,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  affair  warrants  immediate 
plans  for  a  bigger  and  better  picnic 
next  year. 


The  launchini^  of  an  extensive  cooiJerative  advertising  campaign  and  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  merchandisinjr  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  were  the  features  of  this  “Roundup”  held  by  the  Denver  Electrioal  Cooperative  Leatrue  in  honor  of  Laurence  W.  Davis  of  the  National 

Asaociation  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  on  August  30. 
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Electric  Sign  Advertises  1925 
Portland  Exposition 

Portland  is  beginning  to  “Tell  the 
World”  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  High¬ 
ways  and  Electrical  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  that  city  in  1925.  The  first 
electric  sign  to  appear  in  F'ortland  was 
installed  by  the  Liberty  Theater  on  the 
front  of  its  building  where  it  is  seen 
by  the  thousands  who  traverse  Broad¬ 
way  by  day  and  by  night.  The  signing 
of  a  bill  recently  by  President  Harding 
giving  government  indorsement  to  the 
exposition  and  inviting  foreign  nations 
to  participate  has  given  impetus  to  the 
undertaking  and  plans  are  progressing 
rapidly. 

A  body  of  engineers  of  all  branches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  Tech¬ 
nical  Council  is  acting  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  fair  sites  committee, 
and  has  sent  out  questionaires  to  be 


15,000  kw'.  The  estimated  cost  is 
placed  at  $.33,000. 

The  company  is  building  a  new  sub¬ 
station  at  Roseville  with  a  capacity  of 
2250  volts  at  a  cost  of  $28,000. 

A  new  sub-station  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Woodbridge  betw'een  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Stockton  at  a  cost  of  $17,000. 
The  capacity  will  be  600  kw.  Another 
sub-station  is  being  erected  at  Nicholas 
the  capacity  of  which  will  be  15,000 
kw.  and  the  cost  $15,000. 


First  Unit  of  Pit  River  Project 
is  Placed  in  Semce 

The  first  unit  of  the  Pit  River  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  has  been  placed  in  operation. 
The  unit  is  the  12,500  kw.  Hat  Creek 
No.  1  station,  transmission  lines  to 
which  were  opened  August  22.  Hat 
Creek  No.  2  station,  will  be  similar  to 
No.  1  and  will  be  completed  some  time 
this  month. 

Under  present  plans  the  output  of 
No.  1  station  will  be  transmitted  at 
6600  volts  to  the  No.  2  station, 
where  the  combined  output  of 
both  plants  will  be  stepped  up  to  63,- 
0(M)  volts  and  transmitted  to  Cotton¬ 
wood  substation,  where  it  is  to  be  tle- 
livered  to  the  reconstructed  lines  of  the 
former  Northern  California  Power 
Company  for  transmission  further 
south. 


California  State  Fair  Exhibits 
Latest  Farm  Machinery 

“F’ower  on  the  Farm”  was  forcibly 
brought  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 
at  the  State  F'air  at  Sacramento  during 
the  week  of  September  3  to  11  by  the 
exhibit  of  power  machines  in  the  large 
tent  given  over  to  this  branch  of  farm 
display.  Tractors,  pumps,  motors  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  seen 
there  and  the  farmers  were  given  a 
clear  indication  of  what  machinery 
could  do  to  lighten  both  his  physical 
and  financial  burden. 

State  Fair  officials  estimated  that  an 
average  of  40,000  people  visited  the 
exhibit  daily. 

A  total  of  11,000  .square  feet  was 
filled  by  the  exhibit  of  pumps,  w’hich 
included  several  complete  pumping 
plants,  with  the  latest  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  The  big  concrete  pump  in  the 
center  of  the  exhibit  was  a  maze  of 
streams  of  water. 

Several  faiTn  electric  lighting  plants 
drew  much  attention.  The  University 
Agricultural  Engineering  Division  had 
a  staff  of  experts  delivering  lectures  in 
conjunction  with  the  exhibits  through¬ 
out  the  major  portion  of  each  day. 


Electric  siiin  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Liberty 
Theater  in  Portland  to  advertise  the  1926 
Exiiosition  in  that  city. 


Hat  Creek  No.  1  station,  the  first  unit  of  the 
Pit  River  development  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  to  be  placed  Into  service. 


Washington  Coast  Utilities  Buys 
Wenatchee  Properties 

The  Washington  Coast  Utilities,  owm- 
ers  and  operators  of  various  small 
electric  power  plants  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district,  recently  acquiretl  the 
properties  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  a  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale.  The  consideration  has 
not  been  made  public.  The  Wenatchee 
properties  include  small  plants  at 
Entiat,  Dryden  and  Chelan  Falls, 
Wash.,  the  combined  capacity  of  the 
three  being  rated  at  approximately 
3000  kw.  In  addition  the  company 
owned  a  .small  .steam  auxiliary  plant  at 
Wenatchee.  Current  for  the  operation 
of  the  existing  plants  taken  over  by  the 
Wa.shington  Coa.st  Utilities  Company 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  and  Light  Company.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  concluded  prior  to  the 
purcha.se  of  the  Wenatchee  properties 
by  the  Wa.shington  Coast  Utilities 
Company  and  was  the  result  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Puget  Sound  Light 
and  Power  Company  to  make  no  effort 
to  purcha.se  the  property  provided  the 
power  to  operate  the  plants  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  them. 


filled  out  by  the  parties  interested  in 
the  various  sites  and  upon  return  of 
the.se  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  sites  committee. 

The  exposition  will  be  primarily  an 
electrical  exposition  and  the  board  of 
directors  plan  to  make  it  symbolic  of 
“the  electrical  age.” 


1,000,000  Volts  For  First  Time 
at  Commercial  Frequency 

Generation  and  transmission  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  at  more  than  1,000,000  volts 
at  commercial  frequencies  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  at  the  high  volt¬ 
age  engineering  laboratory  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield. 

Valuable  data  was  collected  during 
the  experiments  indicating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  considerably  higher  transmis¬ 
sion  voltages  for  commercial  purposes. 

Physical  laws  applying  to  high  volt¬ 
age  phenomena  were  found  to  hold 
good  at  these  enormous  potentials.  Arc- 
over  tests  were  conducted  on  strings  of 
standard  ten-inch  insulators  up  to 
1,100,000  volts  and  at  the  same  time 
the  laws  of  corona  were  proved  to  hold. 
Results  indicated  that  a  transmission 
line  using  four-inch  diameter  cables  or 
larger  would  carry  the  voltage. 


California  Company  is  Extending; 
Substation  Facilities 

In  addition  to  general  construction 
activity  throughout  its  territory,  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is 
preparing  to  meet  the  additional  supply 
of  electrical  energy  that  will  be  fed 
into  its  system  from  the  plants  on  the 
Pit  River  by  increa.sing  the  equipment 
in  .several  of  its  most  important  Cali¬ 
fornia  sub-stations.  Included  in  the 
added  development  are  the  following: 

At  Artois,  north  of  Willows  in  the 
rice  district,  a  modern  switching  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  and  the  capacity 
of  the  sub-station  increa.sed  from  15,000 
to  45,000  kw.  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

At  Wilkins  Slough  berween  Knights 
Landing  and  Colusa  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  a  new  sub-.station  is  to  be  erected 
with  an  increase  of  capacity  from  1800 
to  3000  kw.  The  cost  will  be  $45,000. 

Five  60,000  volt  outdoor  oil  switches 
are  to  be  installed  on  the  transmission 
line  betw'een  Cottonwood  and  Colusa  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000. 

At  Williams  in  Colusa  county  a  new’ 
sub-station  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
.struction  with  a  rated  capacity  of 


The  .Montana  Pow'er  Company  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  plant  and  power 
lines  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  according  to  advices  from  Butt?. 
In  taking  over  the  smaller  concern 
officials  of  the  company  announce  that 
they  will  be  able  to  furnish  more  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  the  Deer  Lodge  con¬ 
sumers  on  account  of  the  statewide  sys¬ 
tem  operated  by  them.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  company  has  secured  a 
number  of  the  available  pow’er  sites  on 
the  Kootenai  River  and  is  planning  to 
ci’fct  a  new  plant  in  that  district. 


The  abandonment  of  its  interurban 
service  to  the  towns  of  Cheney  and 
Medical  Lake  from  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  threatened  by  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  to  take  effect 
March  1,  1922,  unle.ss  in  the  meantime 
traffic  has  picked  up  sufficiently  to 
justify  its  continuance. 
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Pacific  Jobbers  Back  Northwest  Service  League 

Mt.  Rainier  Meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Electric  Supply  Jobbers  Take 
Action  Supporting  Northwest  Cooperative  Movement 


San  Francisco  Engineers  Hear 
Talk  on  Highway  Tests 

Explanations  of  the  construction  and 
descriptions  of  the  tests  which  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  on  the  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  highway  at  Pittsburg,  California, 
were  given  by  Lloyd  Aldrich,  engineer 
in  charge,  and  J.  6.  Leonard  his 
associate,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  San 
Francisco  Engineers’  Club  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7.  Motion  pictures  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  address. 

The  test  highway  has  been  construct¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Columbia 
Steel  Company  in  the  interest  of  the 
“good  roads”  campaign.  It  has  been 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  race  track  and 
is  1371  feet  long.  It  is  to  be  tested 
until  destroyed  by  motor  truck  traffic. 
The  road  has  been  built  entirely  on 
adobe  and  thirteen  types  of  highway 
are  included  in  the  big  loop.  The  types 
are  the  result  of  conferences  between 
leading  federal,  state  and  county  high¬ 
way  engineers.  Four  tunnels  have 
been  constructed  under  various  sections 
to  observe  the  results  of  the  heavy 
traffic  on  the  under  surface. 

The  tests,  which  are  under  way  at 
the  present  time  are  drawing  attention 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in¬ 
formation  will  be  bulletined  as  rapidly 
as  the  tests  are  completed. 


Service  League  to  Hold  Electrical 
Exhibition  in  Tacoma 

During  the  closing  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  the  first  week  of  October  an 
electrical  exhibition  of  proportions 
never  before  attempted  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  to  be  shown  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  exhibition,  which  will  run* 
five  days,  will  be  held  in  the  new  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Tacoma  Municipal  Light 
and  Water  Department,  now  nearing 
completion.  It  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northwest  Electrical 
Service  League  and  will  be  directly 
supervised  by  Stephen  I.  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  league. 

It  is  planned  to  utilize  two  entire 
floors  and  the  roof  of  the  building  for 
the  various  exhibits.  Manufacturers, 
jobbers  merchandisers  of  electrical  sup¬ 
plies  and  appliances,  and  corporations 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  electrical  industry  will 
be  represented.  As  no  electrical  show 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  held  in  Seattle 
this  season,  the  Tacoma  show  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  draw  much  interest.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  show  includes 
Llewellyn  Evans  and  B.  A.  Nichols  of 
the  Tacoma  Municipal  Lighting  De¬ 
partment;  M.  G.  Cushing  and  R.  C. 
Saunders  of  the  Puget  Sound  Light 
and  Power  Company;  C.  A.  Young  of 
the  Electrical  Construction  Company; 
Frank  Muellenbach  of  the  North  Coast 
Electrical  Company  and  C.  G.  Stewart 
of  the  Northwest  Supply  Company. 


Business  conditions  in  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana,  are  still  quiet  owing  to  the  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  copper  market.  The  Ea.st- 
ern  Butte  Mining  Company  is  reported 
as  stating  that  production  costs  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1921  average 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound  for  over 
five  million  pounds  of  copper  produced. 
This  is  almost  4  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  1920  cost  of  production. 


One  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  National 
Electric  Supply  Jobbers  Association 
took  place  at  Paradise  Inn,  Mt.  Rainier 
National  Park,  Aug.  29-Sept.  1,  1921. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting 
proved  to  be  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  the  Jobbers’  Association  is 
standing  squarely  behind  Stephen  I. 
Miller,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  Service  League. 
Dean  Miller  at  the  open  session  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  30,  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  members  the  activities  that 
have  been  initiated  in  the  Northwest 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
industry  in  that  section  of  the  West. 
Briefly,  these  consist  of  better  account¬ 
ing,  betterment  of  advertising  meth¬ 
ods,  helpfulness  in  financing  of  utilities 
and  stress  upon  educational  effort  in 
every  quarter  for  better  business  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  industry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dean  Miller’s 
address,  W.  D.  McDonough,  Seattle 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  called  upon  Robert  Sibley, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry,  to  summarize  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  work  in 
the  Northwest  as  he  saw  it.  Mr.  Sibley 
stated  that  the  emphasis  Mr.  Miller  is 
placing  upon  education  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  industry  along  electrical 
lines  combined  with  Mr.  Miller’s  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  put  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  work  to  accomplish  his  ideal 
was  bound  to  net  magnificent  results. 

Albert  H.  Elliot,  secretary  of  the 
Jobber’s  Association,  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  powerful  address  in  which 
he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  meetings 
and  conventions  of  men  interested  in 
great  cooperative  movements  of  the 
day  must  be  constantly  held  in  order 
to  awaken  the  emotional  side  of  the 
self-interest  appeal,  which  through  its 
humanizing  influence  is  bound  to  bring 
concrete  re.sults  in  cooperative  attain¬ 
ment. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
were : 

In  Attendance  at  the  Quarterly  Conrention  of 
the  Pacific  DirUion,  National  Electric  Sup¬ 
ply  Jobbera’  Aiaociation,  Auk.  29-Sept.  1,  19rt 
P.  J.  Aaron,  Seattle  manager,  Fobes  Supply 
Co.,  Seattle 

E^arl  Alexander  and  wife,  Alexander  &  Laven- 
son,  San  Francisco 

Floyd  Averill  and  wife,  Keneral  manager,  Fobes 
Supply  Co.,  Portland 

H.  L.  Bargion,  Montana  Electric  Supply  Co., 
Butte 

W.  S.  Berry,  Pacific  Coast  sa'es  manager. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco 


The  League  of  California  Municipal¬ 
ities  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Santa  Monica  during  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  The  league  is  the  official 
organization  representing  all  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State  of  California.  Many 
important  topics  of  municipal  interest 
are  scheduled  for  discussion  during  the 
convention  week.  Santa  Monica  is 
planning  an  elaborate  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  municipal  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


T.  E.  Bibbins,  president.  Pacific  States  Electric 
Co.,  San  Francisco 

C.  R.  Bach,  Manhattan  Electric  Supply  Co., 
San  Francisco 

Harry  Byrne,  North  Coast  Electric  Co.,  Seattle 
P.  H.  Booth  and  wife.  Pacific  Coast  cales  man¬ 
ager,  Edison  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  On¬ 
tario 

George  Boring  and  wife,  Portland  manager. 
Pacific  States  Electric  Co.,  Portland 
Robert  W.  Clark,  commercial  dept.,  Puget 
Sound  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle 
J.  1.  Colwell  and  wife,  Northwest  manager. 
Western  Electric  Company,  Seattle 
W.  M.  Deming,  president.  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
Memphis 

Albert  H.  Elliot  and  wife.  Secretary,  Pacific 
Division,  Electric  Supply  Jobbers  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco 

F.  A,  Gerhardt,  Crouse-Hinds  Co..  San  Francisco 
N.  W.  Graham,  Graham-Reynolds  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles 

S.  B.  Gregory,  Arrow  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco 
A.  E.  Griswold,  A-G  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle 

C.  B.  Hall,  Illinois  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

D.  EL  Harris,  vice  president  and  sales  manager. 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San  iS^n- 
cisco 

C.  C.  Hillis  and  wife,  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Electric  Appliance  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco 

J.  A.  Kahn,  president,  Capitol  Electric  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City 

Jas.  H.  Kelly  and  wife.  Western  Electric  Co., 
Tacoma 

E'.  G.  Larkin  ani  wife.  Garnett  Young  &  Co., 
Seattle 

Lewis  A.  Lewis,  commercial  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane 
Chas.  Listenwalter.  Listenwalter  &  Gough,  Los 
Angeles 

A.  C.  McMicken,  sales  manager,  Portland  Rail¬ 
way,  Light  A  Power  Co.,  Portland 
W.  D.  McDonald  and  wife,  Seattle  manager, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle 
C.  O.  Martin,  Benjamin  Electric  Co.,  Seattle 
H.  J.  Martin,  National  Carbon  Oo.,  Seattle 
George  Miles,  Supply  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  A  Mfg.  Co..  Seattle 
A.  R.  Miller,  National  Carbon  Co.,  Portland 
Stephen  I  Miller  and  wife.  Northwest  Electric 
Service  League,  Seattle 

A.  9.  Moody,  Portland  manager.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Portland 

M.  M.  Mossman,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
Seattle 

C.  A.  Norton,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  Seattle 

R.  F.  Oakes,  National  Carbon  Co.,  San  FVan- 
cisco 

S.  W.  Peterson,  Stubbs  Electric  Co..  Portland 
C.  N.  Sampson,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co..  Port¬ 
land 

H.  EL  Sanderson.  Bryant  Electric  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco 

R.  C.  Shipman,  Allied  Industries  Co.,  Inc., 
Seattle 

Robert  Sibley,  editor.  Journal  of  Electricity 
and  Western  Industry,  San  Francisco 
H.  B.  S<iuires,  H.  B.  Squires  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco 

O.  B.  Stubbs,  Stubbs  Electric  Co.,  Portland 
Sam'l  H.  Taylor,  Electric  Railway  A  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Supply  Co.,  San  Francis-o 
Harry  W.  Turner,  president.  Montana  Electric 
Supply  Co..  Butte 

J.  R.  Wells,  Fobes  Supply  Co..  Seattle 
C.  M.  Will,  Fobes  Supply  Co.,  Portland 
H.  J.  Woodward  and  wife,  Fobes  Supply  Co.. 
Seattle 

Roy  Worth  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric 
Co..  Seatt'e 

H.  E'.  Yost,  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  San 
Francisco 


The  Northwest  Electrical  Service 
League  held  a  banquet  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Annex,  Seattle,  on  September  9 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  closer 
relation.ship  between  men  interested  in 
the  electrical  industry  in  Seattle.  The 
banquet  was  attended  by  contractor- 
dealers,  jobbers,  building  contractors, 
architects,  central  station  operatives. 
The  banquet  was  supervised  by  Stephen 
I.  Miller,  executive  secretary  of  the 
league. 
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Idaho  Contractor-Dealers  Hold 
First  Convention 

Better  organizations  and  plans  for 
closer  cooperation  during  the  coming 
year  were  the  chief  themes  of  the  first 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Idaho  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tor-Dealers  held  in  Boise  September  4 
and  5.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven 
members  of  the  association  attended 
the  sessions,  which  were  presided  over 
by  Har\’ey  Ball  of  Boise,  head  of  the 
organization. 

Chief  interest  of  the  convention  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  addresses  delivered  by 
members  of  the  association  and  special 
speakers  who  had  been  secured  for  the 
occasion.  H.  T.  Plumb,  engineer  for 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  spoke  on  “Looking 
Into  the  Future  for  Electrical  Indus¬ 
tries.”  Frank  R.  Venable,  secretary  of 
the  Montana  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers  addressed  the  gath¬ 
ering  on  “Cooperation  with  the  Archi¬ 
tect.”  Two  Salt  Lake  men,  E.  E.  Bra¬ 
zier  of  the  Capital  Electric  Company, 
and  C.  C.  Campbell  of  the  Intermoun¬ 
tain  Electric  Company,  were  also  among 
the  speakers.  Lawrence  W.  Davis  of 
the  National  Association  of  Contractor- 
Dealers,  New  York  City,  gave  the  con¬ 
vention  a  powerful  message  of  the  work 
of  the  national  organization. 

The  list  of  the  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  prepared  for  the  visitors  in¬ 
cluded  a  trip  to  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam, 
the  highest  dam  in  the  United  States 
and  the  center  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Company’s  project.  A  banquet,  a  base¬ 
ball  game  and  a  dancing  party  were 
al.so  enjoyed  by  the  delegates. 

Pocatello  was  chosen  as  the  next  con¬ 
vention  city  of  the  association.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Southern  Idaho  Associa¬ 
tion  are  president,  Harvey  Ball,  Boise; 
first  vice-president,  William  Hopper, 
Boise;  second  vice-president,  Walter 
Bauchman,  Idaho  Falls;  third  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  William  Bullock,  Wei.ser;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Harry  Dinkelacher, 
Twin  Falls. 


Raymond  R.  Frazier,  president  of  the 
Washington  Mutual  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  addressed  the  Seattle 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Engineers  on  September  2.  Loans 
and  investments  were  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Frazier.  National  Sec¬ 
retary  C.  E.  Drayer  of  Chicago  is 
scheduled  to  address  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  on  September  16. 


Forest  Home,  seventeen  miles  up  in 
the  mountains  above  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  to  be  the  rendezvous  for 
southern  electrical  merchandisers  on 
September  17  and  18.  The  two  days 
will  be  spent  in  business  sessions,  bon¬ 
fires  and  hikes. 


Rolla  B.  Watt,  judge  of  the  Justice 
Court,  city  and  county  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  explained  the  workings  of  the 
small  claims  court  under  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  state  Legislature  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  San  Francisco  Development 
League  held  on  September  12.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  luncheon  members  of  the 
league  were  taken  aboard  the  newly 
commissioned  battleship,  “California” 
as  guests  of  the  officers. 


Meetings  of  Interest 
to  Western  Men 


Washington  Association  to 
Discuss  Secession  at 
Convention 

Interest  in  the  forthcoming  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractor-Dealers  which 
will  convene  in  Yakima  September  16 
and  17,  is  centering  on  the  proposal  to 
secede  from  the  National  Association, 
which  will  come  up  for  discussion  at 
that  time.  The  proposal  follows  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  California  and  Oregon  as¬ 
sociations  in  severing  their  connections 
with  the  national  organization. 

The  Wa.shington  association,  under 
the  leadership  of  Stephen  I.  Miller,  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager  of  the  Northwest  Ser¬ 
vice  League,  is  highly  enthused  over 
the  new  work  ahead  and  is  planning 
to  develop  closer  relations  between 
other  western  state  associations. 

Officials  of  the  organization  have 
stated  that  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  whole 
faces  a  banner  year  in  the  betterment 
of  the  contractor-dealer  movement. 


Seattle  Section  A.  1.  E.  E.  to 
Increase  Membership 

Concerning  the  plans  for  the  Seattle 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  George  E.  Quinan, 
chief  electrical  engineer  for  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light  Company  has 
the  following  to  say: 

“At  the  election  of  officers  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  J.  P.  Grow- 
den  was  elected  chairman  of  Seattle 
section  and  E.  S.  Code,  secretary.  Mr. 
Grow'den  is  electrical  engineer  on  the 
Skagit  project,  w’orking  under  C.  F. 
Uhden.  Mr.  Code  is  in  the  Detail  and 
Supply  Department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company  of  Seattle. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed 
by  Mr.  Growden  is  as  follows:  F.  D. 
Nims,  president,  Washington  Coast 
Utilities;  W.  D.  Scott,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer,  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.;  Willis  T.  Bactheller,  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  Seattle  Mmicipal  Lighting 
Dept.;  G.  E.  Quinan;  E.  S.  DesCamp  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  and 
E.  S.  Code.  Mr.  Growden  is  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Scott 
is  chairman  of  the  Papers  and  Meet¬ 
ings  Committee  and  Mr.  DesCamp  is 
chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  first  meeting  under  the  direction 
of  the  new  officers  will  be  the  3rd  Tues¬ 
day  in  September.  In  the  meantime  the 
Papers  Committee  is  preparing  a  com¬ 
plete  program  for  the  year  and  expects 
to  have  this  printed  and  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  September  meeting. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association 
will  meet  for  its  twenty-eighth  annual 
convention  at  Del  Monte,  California 
from  September  20  to  23.  An  elaborate 
program  under  the  classifications  of  the 
accounting,  commercial  and  technical 
departments  has  been  prepared  for  the 
event. 


Executive  Committee  of  N.E.L.A. 
Meets  in  New  York  City 

Optimistic  reports  regarding  the 
outlook  for  business  throughout  the 
country  were  made  by  representatives 
of  all  Geographic  Divisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  who 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  held  at  ^he  As¬ 
sociation  headquarters  in  New  York  on 
September  1. 

Without  exception  the  committee 
members  stated  that  the  bottom  of  the 
business  depression  had  apparently 
been  reached  and  that  almost  every  line 
of  business  was  on  the  up  grade.  A 
gradual  but  steady  improvement  had 
been  noticed  by  practically  all  compan¬ 
ies  whose  lighting  and  commercial 
loads  enable  them  to  keep  a  close  check 
upon  business  conditions. 

Among  the  western  representatives 
who  attended  the  meeting  were  W.  R. 
Putnam,  Idaho  Power  Company,  Boise; 
A.  B.  West,  Southern  Sierras  Power 
Company,  Riverside,  California,  and  E. 
A.  Phinney,  Jefferson  County  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Golden,  Colorado. 

The  executive  committee  considered 
and  approved  budgets  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  general  expenses  and  for  the 
National  Divisions  and  Geographic 
Divisions.  Plans  for  activities  for  the 
coming  year  were  brought  out  during 
the  discussion  of  the  budgets. 


Portland  A.I.E.E.  Sees  Movie  on 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

A.  J.  Sheldon,  metallurgist  for  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Portland  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  at  a  special  meeting  held  Sep¬ 
tember  7  on  recent  developments  in 
manufacturing  processes  for  iron  and 
steel.  The  talk  w’as  illustrated  with 
a  technical  motion  picture,  a  feature  of 
which  was  the  illustration  of  the  recent 
achievements  in  the  successful  making 
of  pictures  of  fusing  metals  within  a 
furnace,  a  process  hitherto  considered 
impossible. 


San  Diego  Electric  Club  with  60 
active  members  is  preparing  to  launch 
an  active  campaign  to  assist  the  power 
company  in  financing  the  construction 
necessary  to  keep  up  to  the  demand 
for  electricity.  A  large  delegation  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Contractor-Dealer 
meeting  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  Sept.  17, 
and  the  new  executive  officers  with 
A.  E.  Hollowan  as  president,  promise 
the  most  active  year  in  San  Diego’s 
history.  All  branches  of  the  electrical 
fraternity,  including  manufacture,  dist¬ 
ribution  and  utilization,  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  an  effort  to  break  all  records. 


New  officers  for  the  coming  year 
have  been  chosen  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Associated  Industries 
As.sociation  of  Seattle  as  follows:  pres¬ 
ident  D.  W.  Bowen,  Puget  Sound  Sheet 
Metal  Works;  first  vice-president,  Roy 
J.  Kinnear,  George  Kinnear  Company; 
second  vice-president.  Burr  Fisher, 
Fisher  Flour  Milling  Company;  treas¬ 
urer,  Moritz  Thomsen,  Pacific  Biscuit 
Company;  executive  secretary,  Alfred 
Bickford. 
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J.  G.  Pomeroy,  manufacturer’s  agent 
with  headquarters  in  the  San  Fernando 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  has  leased  a  new 
warehouse  at  336  Azusa  St.  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  which  contains  something  like 
10,000  sq.  ft.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  recent¬ 
ly  taken  on  the  agency  of  the  American 
Wi  remold  Company  and  has  now  on 
hand  something  over  a  carload  of  this 
material  ready  for  distribution  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

F.  L.  Clark,  a  well  known  contractor 
dealer  of  Los  Angeles,  is  opening  up  a 
new  store  on  7th  and  Broadway,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  locations  to  be 
found  in  the  city.  The  outcome  of  this 
expensive  new  location  will  be  followed 
with  great  interest  throughout  the 
West. 

E.  A.  Lynch,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Thor  Electric  Shop 
has  resig^ied  this  position  to  go  into 
business  for  himself. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Universal  line  of  electrical 
appliances,  has  announced  the  addition 
of  four  new  table  appliances  to  their 
Universal  line.  The  most  attractive  of 
these  is  probably  the  percolating  coffee 
um  of  Grecian  design.  There  is  also  a 
reversible  toaster  with  an  easily  manip¬ 
ulated  reversing  mechanism;  a  grill 
combination,  and  a  tilting  kettle  of  Co¬ 
lonial  design,  which  permits  water  to. 
be  poured  without  lifting  from  the 
stand. 

The  Coast  Equipment  Company  of 
San  Fi*ancisco  has  been  appointed  west¬ 
ern  representative  of  the  Hopewell  In¬ 
sulation  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Hopewell,  Va. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  has  issued  a  revised  bulletin 
knowm  as  Publication  No.  1106-A,  de- 
.scribing  their  complete  line  of  “Type  E” 
direct  current  motors  and  generators. 

The  Buzzell  Electric  Works  have 
taken  over  the  representation  of  the 
Rockwoo<l  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
paper  pulleys. 

The  Quaker  Dishwasher  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  has  recently  put 
on  the  market  a  new  type  of  electrically 
operated  dishw'asher.  This  new'  house¬ 
hold  appliance  has  some  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  and  is  operated  by  a  Westing- 
house  motor. 

Automatic  apparatus  for  the  new 
Vemon  substation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Railway  began  arriving  early  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  The  installation  of  this  converter 
equipment  as  well  as  that  intended  for 
the  new'  substation  at  Garv'anza  will  be 
ready  for  the  heavier  pow’er  demands 
next  winter. 

R.  Cs  Shipman,  manager  of  the  Allied 
Industries,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  was  in  attendance 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Electrical 
Supply  Jobbers  Association  in  Mt. 
Ranier  National  Park.  It  w’ill  be  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Shipman  had  a  con¬ 
structive  part  in  the  installation  of  the 
original  Big  Creek  Development  of  the 
Southern  California  Edi.son  Company 
back  in  1910-11. 

The  Hurley  Machine  Co.  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  elected  two  additional  vice-presi¬ 
dents  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  These  are  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  Jr.,  and  James  A.  McCoy.  Mr. 
McCoy  is  secretary  of  the  company  and 
John  Proudfoot  has  been  elected  treas- 
uier. 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


'Phe  Nathan  Dohrmann  establishment 
in  San  Francisco  is  still  selling  appli¬ 
ances  by  exhibiting  the  use  of  lamp 
sockets  instead  of  the  convenience  out¬ 
let  connection.  Even  though  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  is  based  on  the  use  of  the 
cluster  for  the  attachment  of  the  ap¬ 
pliance  the  future  market  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  contractor-dealers  overlook 
a  splendid  opportunity  of  passing  on 
this  idea  when  they  cling  to  the  old 
way  of  doing  things  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  may  be  needed  on  the  mor¬ 
row’. 

The  Exeter  Electric  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  firm  of  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers  located  at  Exeter, 
California. 

The  Federal  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago  announces  the  production  of  a 
new'  model  vacuum  cleaner.  Some  of 
the  new'  features  are  a  dust  bag  of  im¬ 
proved  type,  sw'itch  for  starting  and 
stopping  motor,  and  silent  chain  drive 
for  the  revolving  brush. 

The  Steel  City  Electric  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  has  issued  a  new'  edi¬ 
tion  of  their  catalog  No.  33.  This  cata¬ 
log  has  eliminated  certain  outlet  boxes 
and  covers,  in  accordance  w’ith  the 
recommendations  of  the  Standardiza¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Associated  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies,  w'hich 
w'ere  previously  included.  A  new  line 
of  octagon  concrete  outlet  boxes  has 
been  added. 

The  Knox  Motors  Associates  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  are  manufacturing 
an  electrically  operated  dishwasher 
which  w'ill  be  know'n  to  the  trade  as 
the  “Cave”  Dishw'asher. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  two  new' 
bulletins.  Nos.  64  and  65.  Bulletin  No. 
64  is  descriptive  of  the  hydraulic  tur¬ 
bine  equipment  of  the  San  Francisquito 
No.  2  Plant  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Bulletin  No.  65  is  descriptive  ,of 
the  turbines  for  Niagara’s  high-head 
plant.  These  turbines  are  the  largest 
ever  built,  having  a  capacity  of  52,500 
hp.  with  a  net  effective  head  of  305  ft. 

J.  G.  Pomeroy  has  moved  his  office 
from  the  San  Fernando  Building  to  336 
Azusa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he 
has  opened  a  large  w'arehouse  and  w'ill 
carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  the 
firms  of  W'hich  he  is  factory  represent¬ 
ative.  These  are,  the  Rome  Wire  Co., 
M.  B.  Austin  &  Co.,  American  Wire- 
mold  Co.,  Edw'ards  &  Co.,  Federal  Por¬ 
celain  Co.,  McGill  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the 
Columbia  Metal  Box  Co. 

The  General  Basic  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  located  at  2926  16th 
Ave.  S.  W.,  Seattle,  finding  it  necessary 
to  obtain  more  space  and  additional 
manufacturing  facilities,  recently  took 
over  the  Woodruff-Boyce  Seed  Cleaning 
plant  at  4716  Ea.st  Marginal  Way, 
Seattle.  The  new'  plant  w’ill  give  prac¬ 
tically  six  times  the  capacity  formerly 
used.  The  company  manufactures  al¬ 
batross  products,  including  kalsomine, 
cold  w'ater  paint,  dry  putty  for  plaster 
boards,  etc.,  and  also  handles  a  general 
line  of  building  materials. 


The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  of 
5616  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electric  irons,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Hughson  &  Merton  Co.  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  as  their  w'estem  representa¬ 
tives. 

Barde  Industrial  Corporation,  Seattle, 
formerly  located  at  24  W.  Connecticut 
Street  has  moved  its  office,  w'arehouse, 
and  storage  yards  to  2717  1st  Avenue 
So.  Seattle,  w'here  new'  buildings  have 
been  erected. 

The  F.  E.  Newbery  Electric  Company 
has  leased,  through  the  agency  of 
Wolfe  &  Co.,  the  store  and  basement 
premises  at  359  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  betw'een  Grant  Avenue  and 
Stockton  Street,  w'hich  are  at  pre.sent 
occupied  by  the  H.  Taylor  Curtis  Com¬ 
pany. 

Rushton  Bros,  of  Vancouver  have 
removed  their  place  of  business  from 
615  Pender  Street,  West  to  433  Rich¬ 
ards  Street.  The  new'  location  is  more 
centrally  located  and  more  commodious 
than  the  old  quarters. 

W.  W.  Fraser,  electrical  contractor 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  Williams- 
head  Bridge  on  Vancouver  Island. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  contracts  let 
this  past  two  months  and  covers  both 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  install¬ 
ation. 

C.  D.  Seaver,  a  prominent  resident 
of  Ro.seville,  Cal.,  has  just  completed 
a  magnificent  residence  in  that  city. 
Among  the  electrical  features  of  his 
home  W'ill  be  found  Wesix  hotw'ater 
heaters,  tw'o  Wesix  electrical  fireplaces 
and  an  electric  range. 

H.  J.  Gute  &  Company,  w'estem 
distributors,  w'ith  offices  at  150  Post 
Street,  San  Franci.sco,  have  taken  over 
the  representation  of  the  Century  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  of  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  This  company  manufactures  a  line 
of  toasters  and  other  small  heating 
specialties. 


And  here  is  Perry  Booth,  Pacific  Coast  sales 
manager  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  with  coat  off,  with  smile  and  pleasant 
demeanor,  due  to  the  nearby  presence  of  “Jack” 
Frost  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany.  At  any  rate,  Percy  does  have  his  coat 
off  at  times  and  the  pencils  seen  in  his  upper 
vest  pocket  are  good  equally  for  taking  orders 
as  well  as  checking  up  the  golf  score. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  buildinf?  tie-up  now  appears  to 
be  definitely  settled.  Although  all  the 
crafts  are  not  fully  employed  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  .scarcity  of  materials,  the 
general  situation  is  considered  satis¬ 
factory.  Prevailing  wage  scales  are 
about  seven  and  one  half  per  cent  lower 
than  before  the  strike.  Estimate  of 
the  total  amount  of  construction  now 
under  way  in  San  Francisco  alone  are 
placed  at  $20,000,000. 

General  financial  conditions  remain 
unchanged.  Stability  is  conceded  to  be 
the  most  desired  end.  The  gradual 
increase  in  collections  indicates  an  im¬ 
provement  in  business  and  nearly  com¬ 
plete  liquidation. 

A  stimulus  to  industrial  activities  is 
expected  to  follow  the  forthcoming  in¬ 
dustrial  exposition  which  will  open  in 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  about  Nov¬ 
ember  15  and  continue  for  nearly  a 
month. 

The  fall  season  has  heretofore  been 
a  period  of  increa.sed  business  in  the 
bay  cities  and  jobbers  and  retailers  are 
confident  that  this  season  will  meet  all 
expectations.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  total  volume  will  reach  that  of 
either  of  the  last  two  years  but  that  it 
will  be  at  lea.st  90  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  normal. 


DENVER 


Business  in  all  lines  in  Denver  and 
other  parts  of  Colorado  is  reviving 
steadily  and  with  every  indication  of 
continuing  so  until  it  is  again  back  to 
normal.  At  the  present  time  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  show  an 
optimistic  trend,  and  some  actual  bet¬ 
terment  in  conditions  over  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  a  few  months  ago.  The  banks 
report  more  deposits,  wth  the  money 
market  getting  easier,  while  merchants 
note  an  increase  in  business,  especially 
for  the  necessities. 

Colorado’s  wheat  crop  for  1921  will 
exceed  by  7,000,000  bushels  any  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  production,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  state  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  and  will  reach  30,000,000 
bushels.  With  this  increase,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Colorado  will  step  from 
twelfth  position  of  last  year  to  sixth 
or  seventh  place  among  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  states.  At  the  present  prices 
this  crop  will  hold  first  place  among 
the  .state’s  yields.  Record  crops  in 
other  farm  products  such  as  hay,  po¬ 
tatoes,  com,  sugar  beets  and  fruits  are 
also  anticipated.  This  month  the  sugar 
beet  factories  will  open  and  work  for 
a  large  percentage  of  Colorado’s  unem¬ 
ployed  will  be  found. 

Reports  from  lumber  and  building 
material  men  in  Denver  and  other  parts 
of  the  state  are  to  the  effect  that  build¬ 


ing  in  Colorado  is  getting  well  under 
way  with  the  outlook  ahead  bright.  This 
will  mean  more  employment  for  men 
engaged  in  the  building  trades. 


SPOKANE 


Ootimism  is  the  kevnote  of  th“  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  at  the  present  moment. 
Electrical  jobbers  report  a  picking  up 
in  orders  and  a  slight  improvement  in 
collections.  Stocks  are  ample  in  view 
of  the  demand  that  has  prevailed  and 
deliveries  prompt.  The  last  week  of 
.August  was  ideal  for  threshing  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  counties  of  the  state. 
Results  show  the  anticipated  fine  yield 
for  winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat  is  not 
so  good,  the  yields  ranging  from  fair 
to  poor.  Where  the  threshing  is  fin¬ 
ished,  wheat  is  already  pouring  into 
the  warehouses  and  the  liquidation 
movement  counted  on  by  the  bankers 
to  start  the  new  year  off  on  a  firm 
foundation,  is  .satisfactorily  started. 

Nearly  100  more  building  permits 
were  issued  in  Spokane  in  August  than 
in  the  same  month  of  1920.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value,  however,  fell  $38,000  below 
that  of  August  1920.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  fact  that  most  building  now 
is  that  of  homes. 

The  lumber  industry  continues  .stag¬ 
nant  with  many  mills  already  closing 
down  this  early  in  the  season.  Yards 
are  filled  with  lumber,  in  many  cases, 
mills  closing  down  because  of  lack  of 
further  storage  capacity.  Lumbermen, 
generally,  however,  look  forw’ard  with 
confidence  to  a  gradual  resumption  of 
business. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


As  a  result  of  the  marketing  of  large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  and  live 
stock  by  the  farmers,  the  financial 
situation  particularly  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  has  eased  somewhat. 
The  sugar  companies  will  .start  their 
fall  campaign  of  sugar  making  within 
the  next  thirty  days,  with  an  excellent 
crop  of  beets.  The  heavy  yield  this 
year  will  afford  relief  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  The  demand  for  har¬ 
vest  hands  has  already  partially  taken 
care  of  many  workers  while  increased 
activity  in  the  railroads  has  also 
afforded  relief. 

Building  operations  continue  at  a 
fair  rate  in  most  localities.  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  building  was  three  times 
heavier  in  August  than  during  the 
same  month  last  year. 

The  local  hardware  trade  reports 
business  as  slow,  with  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  collections.  The  lumber 
dealers  report  a  fair  volume  of 
business.  In  general,  the  business  out¬ 
look  for  the  inter-mountain  district  is 
decidedly  encouraging,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  far  from  normal. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Business  attention  is  divided  between 
building  activities  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion.  Foundry  and  machinery 
plants  are  growing  out  of  all  prooor- 
tion  to  last  year,  and  electricity  is  play¬ 
ing  an  ever  increasing  part  in  this 
growth.  An  electric  furnace  with  a 
capacity  of  60  tons  in  24  hours  was 
just  started  by  one  company  due  to  50 
per  cent  increase  in  their  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  months.  Similar 
concerns  reflect  much  of  the  same  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Contractor-dealers  and  jobbers  are 
still  feeling  the  good  effects  of  the 
house  building  records,  3600  permits  for 
wiring  were  taken  out  last  month.  This 
is  20  per  cent  above  the  normal. 

With  the  $70,000,000  building  record 
of  the  year  which  ended  June  30.  it 
seems  quite  plausible  that  decreased 
unit  prices  will  make  10  to  15  per  cent 
more  work  with  the  same  cost  during 
the  coming  year. 


SEATTLE 


The  continued  re-opening  of  logging 
camps  and  lumber  mills  throughout  the 
Puget  Sound  district  due  to  increased 
orders,  and  the  resumption  of  coal  min¬ 
ing  coupled  with  the  building  activi¬ 
ties,  have  done  away  with  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  in  the  Northwest  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

With  a  gain  of  118  per  cent  for  Aug¬ 
ust  1921  over  the  same  month  last  year, 
Seattle  now  ranks  seventh  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  building  activity.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  only  city  on  the  Pacifie 
Coa.st  surpassing  this  city.  Building 
permits  numbered  825  with  a  total  val¬ 
uation  of  $2,218,270.  There  is  no  home 
speculative  market  and  downtown  con¬ 
struction  is  increasing. 


PORTLAND 


Noticeable  improvements  in  retail 
business  are  reported  and  the  volume 
of  buying  is  expected  to  increase  .stead¬ 
ily  as  the  season  advances.  Jobbing 
trade  is  of  fair  proportions. 

The  salmon  fishing  .season  on  the  Col¬ 
umbia  River  has  just  closed  and  is,  in 
some  respects  the  poorest  in  years.  The 
catch  is  but  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  lumber  industry  shows  increa.sed 
activity  with  40  per  cent  of  the  logg'ng 
camps  running  and  mill  production  but 
21  per  cent  below  normal.  New  orders, 
especially  for  export  shipments,  are  re¬ 
viving  the  industry. 

Building  activities  are  booming,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  almost  pre-war  propor¬ 
tions,  Most  of  the  construction  work 
is  in  the  home  di.stricts,  yet  there  is 
some  activity  in  the  business  centers. 
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Floyd  N.  Averill,  general  manager 
of  the  Fobes  Supply  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
to  be  credited  with  much  of  the  success 
of  the  recent  quarterly  session  of  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  National  Electric 
Supply  Jobbers  Association,  held  in  the 
beautiful  Paradise  Inn  of  Mt.  Ranier 
National  Park.  Mr.  Averill  has  in¬ 
augurated  his  term  of  office  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  western  division  with  a 
definite  focussing  of  jobber  activities 
toward  the  forwarding  of  cooperative 


FLOYD  AVERILL 


ideals  in  the  West,  following  the  trad¬ 
ition  of  leadership  along  these  lines  set 
by  such  western  jobbers  as  W.  L. 
Goodwin,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated  the  cooperative  campaign 
movement  in  the  electrical  industry. 
Mr.  Averill  has  long  been  active  in 
such  work  in  his  o\\ti  district  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  developed  at  the 
recent  meeting  over  which  he  presided 
is  indicative  of  a  constructive  year 
ahead  for  the  jobbers  under  his  guid¬ 
ance. 

R.  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Edison  Company,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  in  Los  Angeles  after 
a  trip  to  Alaska. 

D.  E.  Harris,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  resigned 
from  membership  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign.  Mr.  Harris’  deci¬ 
sion  to  retire  from  this  work  comes  as 
a  source  of  regret  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  helpful  work  accomplished 
by  the  campaign. 

Harry  Turner,  general  manager  of 
the  Montana  Electric  Company  of 
Butte,  Montana,  and  of  the  Washington 
Electric  Supply  Company  of  Spokane, 
after  attending  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Mt.  Ranier  National  Park, 
visited  his  Spokane  and  Butte  head¬ 
quarters  and  returned  again  to  Carmel - 
by-the-Sea  in  California  where  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  Turner 
is  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  in  the 
electrical  industry  in  the  West.  He 
started  in  the  electrical  business  in  the 
West  first  at  Portland  in  the  early 
nineties  and  later  was  for  eighteen 
years  general  manager  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  retiring  from  this  ac¬ 
tivity  in  1910. ‘ 


Personals 


George  Ellory  Hale,  director  of  the 
Mt.  Wilson  Astronomical  Laboratory, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Division  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienece. 
C.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

A.  B.  West,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Southern  Sierras 
Power  Company  and  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  N.  E.  L.  A.  is 
now  in  the  East  where  he  is  attending 
an  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  in  behalf  of  Pacific  Coast 
interests. 

R.  M.  Alvord,  manager  supply  de¬ 
partment,  General  Electric  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  to  his  San 
Francisco  office  from  a  six  weeks’  busi¬ 
ness  tour  of  the  East,  during  which  he 
visited  New  York  and  Schenectady,  and 
attended  the  annual  sessions  at  Asso¬ 
ciation  Island  of  national  lamp  com¬ 
panies. 

Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president  of  the 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Company,  is  receiving  congratulations 
on  the  economic  attainments  of  one  of 
his  steam  power  plants  at  Portland  in 
which  during  a  recent  run  wherein 
hogged  fuel  was  used,  an  overload  rat¬ 
ing  of  306  per  cent  was  maintained  for 
some  time. 

F.  S.  Bird,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Texas  Construction  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  R. 
J.  Hughes,  electrical  engineer  for  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company  of 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  Texas 
Construction  Company,  were  recent  vis¬ 
itors  in  Salt  Lake,  having  driven  3000 
miles  by  automobile  through  Texas, 
Arizona,..  New..  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Utah.  Mr.  Bird  was  formerly  with  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Laurence  W.  Davis,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  and  representative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers,  addressed  a  gathering  of 
electrical  men  representing  all  branches 
of  the  industry  in  Colorado  at  a  dinner 
which  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
Electrical  Co-operative  League  at  the 
Shirley-Savoy  Hotel,  August  4th.  T.  O. 
Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  electrical 
league  and  general  superintendent  of 
the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

F.  E.  Stein,  chief  electrical  and  steam 
engineer  for  the  Carlisle  Pennell  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Onalaska,  Washington,  is  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  over  the  record  run  made 
by  his  company  during  the  past  year, 
in  which  over  three  hundred  thousand 
board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  on  a 
single  cut  saw  in  one  day  of  eight 
hours.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  electrification  of  the  saw  mills 
is  accomplishing  in  the  Northwest.  In 
Mr.  Stein’s  company  the  total  in¬ 
stalled  capacity  of  electrical  motors  is 
3200  horsepower  and  consists  of  220 
distinct  motor  installations. 


Howard  J.  White  of  Keeler- White 
Company  is  now  on  a  three  months  trip 
through  the  Northwest  where  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  visit  some  of  the  largest  east¬ 
ern  cities  before  his  return  to  San 
Francisco  about  November  first. 

George  H.  Rosseter  has  resigned  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  T.  A.  Graham,  assistant  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Paul  M.  Downing,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
has  been  called  to  Washington  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
to  act  as  an  expert  for  the  government 
in  passing  upon  Henry  Ford’s  Muscle 
Shoals  offer. 

Stephen  I.  Miller,  manager-secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Electrical  Service 
League,  delivered  one  of  the  principal 
addres.ses  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Idaho  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractor-Dealers  held  at  Boise,  Septem¬ 
ber  4  and  5. 

A.  M.  Jackson,  formerly  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  at  Schenectady,  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  Locke  Insulator  Cor¬ 
poration  to  have  headquarters  either 
in  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City,  announce¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date. 

Arthur  H.  Halloran  has  resigned  as 
Pacific  Coast  repre.sentative  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  to  become 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Radio  News  and 
president  of  the  Pacific  Radio  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Halloran  brings  to  his  new  work  an 
experience  based  on  twenty-five  years 
of  publi.shing,  including  editorial  and 
business  as.sociation  with  the  California 
Journal  of  Technology,  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  and  .Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity.  He  has  also  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organized  Pacific 
Radio  Trade  Association,  a  cooperative 


A.  H.  HALLORAN 


organization  to  stabilize  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  radio  field  and  to  inform 
the  public  regarding  the  benefit  of  radio 
communication. 

J.  G.  Scrugham,  chief  engineer  for 
the  State  of  Nevada,  was  a  recent  Los 
Angeles  visitor  in  the  interests  of  the 
conference  developments  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  project  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 
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J.  H.  Sroufe,  “Harry”  to  his  many 
friends,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Oregon  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  at  the  annual 
convention  held  in  Eugene  in  June  is 
planning  some  very  constructive  work 
for  his  association  for  the  coming 
year.  He  entered  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness  in  1899  in  Seattle  when  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Northwest  Electric 
and  Fixture  Company.  Later  he  was 
employed  by  the  Seattle  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Electrical  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  and  Stone  &  Webster”  Company. 


J.  H.  SROUFE 


In  1912  he  came  to  Portland  as  local 
manager  for  the  NePage-McKenny 
company  and  in  1917,  together  with 
Sam  Jaggar  and  A.  A.  Tobey  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  firm  of  Jaggar-Sroufe  Com¬ 
pany.  During  the  war  this  firm  spe¬ 
cialized  in  marine  work  and  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  electrical  engineering 
contracting  organizations  in  Portland. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sroufe 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Or¬ 
egon  As.sociation  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers  and  during  his 
regime  as  president  will  strive  to  bring 
about  state  inspection,  100  per  cent 
membership  in  the  association  through¬ 
out  the  districts  of  the  state,  with  each 
district  holding  regular  meetings,  an<l 
better  cooperation  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry  through  the 
medium  of  the  Northwest  Electrical 
Service  League. 

Henry  R.  Stevens,  for  the  past  two 
years  resident  construction  engineer  on 
theKerckhoff  project  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  and  Power  Corporation,  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  headquarters  in  San  Francisco 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  the  new  fused  hom- 
gap  cut-out  and  disconnecting  switch 
recently  perfected  by  himself  and 
Harry  L.  Wood. 

Lewis  A.  MacArthur,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  known  affectionately  to  the 
electrical  industry  throughout  the  West 
as  “Tam,”  is  making  an  extended  trip 
by  automobile  from  Portland  through 
central  California  into  the  southern 
district  of  the  state.  Mr.  MacArthur 
is  making  a  study  of  the  hydroelectric 
situation  of  the  territory  through  which 
he  is  passing  and  will  wind  up  in  Los 
Angeles  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  the 
middle  of  September. 


Robert  Cash,  local  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles  District,  and  James  Cranston,  of 
Portland,  manager.  Northwest  District 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  are  both  re¬ 
cent  San  Francisco  visitors. 

W.  E.  Geerling.  resident  engineer  for 
the  International  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  at  Surabaya,  Java, 
passed  through  San  Francisco  recently 
enroutc  to  Java  following  a  visit  to  the 
eastern  offices  of  the  company. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Darwin  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  England,  will  assume  the  chair 
of  mathematical  physics  at  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Darwin 
comes  of  a  scientific  family,  being 
grand.son  to  Charles  Darwin  and  son 
of  Professor  George  Darwin,  astrono¬ 
mer. 

Frank  R.  Devlin,  formerly  member 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  and 
Douglas  Brookman  are  associated  under 
the  firm  name  of  Devlin  &  Brookman 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  partic¬ 
ularly  including  consultation  and  advice 
relating  to  public  utility  regulation  and 
matters  before  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  They  have  opened  offices  in 
the  Hobart  Building  in  San  Francisco. 

F.  H.  Harvey  has  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Sacramento  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  is  a  director  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  a  member  of  the  community  on 
the  public  utility  department  of  the 
federation.  Dr.  W.  H.  Walker  of  Wil¬ 
lows,  Cal.,  is  president  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Farm  Bureau  Association  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  further  the  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  .the  state. 

Edward  L.  Beach,  Commandant  of 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  at  Vallejo, 
Cal.,  has  recently  added  to  his  record 
of  accomplishments  by  turning  over  to 
the  Navy  the  new  battleship  U.  S.  S. 
California.  This  giant  man-of-war, 
electrically  operated  throughout,  is  to¬ 
day  the  most  powerful  in  the  national 
navy.  The  California  now  lies  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  awaiting  commission, 
under  Admiral  Eberle,  as  fiagship  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

W.  A.  Schoel,  district  manager  of  the 
North  Coast  Power  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Chehalis,  Washington, 
is  rapidly  rounding  his  sendee  into  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  by  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  and  overhauling  of  the  two 
thou'^and  horsepower  steam  plant  of  his 
co^'Tany  located  at  Chehalis.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  dutch  ovens  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  hogged  fuel  along  with  the  in- 
stallafon  of  the  latest  in  steam  meas¬ 
uring  equipment  will  mean  much  for 
economic  operation  in  the  future. 

A.  C.  MacMicken,  sales  manager, 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Company;  A.  S.  Moody,  Portland  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  M.  M.  Mossman,  Seattle  office. 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company 
and  Robert  Sibley,  editor.  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  others  including  an 
experienced  Swiss  guide  who  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  the  summit  nineteen 
times  during  August,  attempted  to 
climb  Mt.  Rainier  on  August  30-31. 
When  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the 
summit  after  all  serious  obstacles  in 
the  climb  had  been  overcome,  a  terrific 
and  blinding  snow  storm  came  upon 
the  party,  the  guide  lost  his  way,  and 
for  some  time  it  looked  as  if  serious 
doubts  might  well  be  entertained  as 


to  the  ability  of  the  party  to  safely 
descend  the  mountain. 


Obituary  1 


Lloyd  W.  Chapman,  industrial  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  West¬ 
ern  Indu.stry  passed  away  suddenly  on 
the  morning  of  September  6  at  his 
home  in  Berkeley,  after  a  brief  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis.  Mr.  Chapman  had 
been  at  his  desk  in  the  offices  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  In¬ 
dustry  on  the  previous  Saturday  and 
his  sudden  passing  will  come  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  field  throughout  the  West.  Mr. 
Chapman’s  death  marks  the  early  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  noteworthy  career  which  prom¬ 
ised  great  things  for  the  future.  He 
was  bom  February  17,  1885,  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  In  1908  he  was  graduated 
from  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  with  a  degree  of  B.  S.  He  took 
charge  of  the  electrolytic  laboratory  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  at  Great 
Falls,  Montana  in  1910.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  January,  1915, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  a  position  as 
chemical  engineer  with  E.  T.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  With  this  company  during 
the  war  he  had  charge  of  important 
government  work  with  which  he  had 
remakable  success.  In  the  recovery  of 
solvents  used  in  the  fabricoid  depart¬ 
ment  he  designed  a  new  apparatus 
which  greatly  increased  the  percentage 
of  recovery.  In  May,  1919,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com¬ 
pany  as  Pacific  Coast  editor  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  In 
February  of  the  current  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  position  of  industrial 
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editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry. 

His  writings  were  recognized,  not  only 
as  able  and  forceful,  but  as  sen.sing 
industrial  situations  that  proved  of 
great  helpfulness  to  readers  through¬ 
out  the  West.  He  leaves  a  wddow  and 
two  children.  Mr.  Chapman  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Society.  His  loss  will 
not  only  be  greatly  felt  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  but  by  a  host  of  friends  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  of  the  West. 


Construction  News  and  Industrial  Developments 

Suggesting  to  the  Engineer,  Contractor,  Manufacturer,  Dealer,  Agent  and 
All  Business  Men  Opportunities  for  New  Business 


THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

WILLOWS,  CAL. — An  elevator  for  the  bulk 
handlint;  of  paddy  rice  from  the  Willows  dis¬ 
trict  is  to  be  erected  immediately  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Siding  at  Ruiz,  by  William  H.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Glenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— The  contract  for 
construction  of  a  complete  irrigation  system 
in  Lassen  county  for  the  Eagle  Lake  Irriga¬ 
tion  District  has  been  awarded  to  the  Grant- 
Smith  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  The  Smith  bid 
was  $1,000,000. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — Preliminary  estimates 
for  a  municipal  power  plant  for  Sacramento 
are  being  made.  Approximately  $8,000,000  is 
to  be  spent  according  to  City  Attorney  R.  L. 
Shinn.  A  site  on  the  American  river  near 
Folsom  has  already  been  secured. 

VALLEJO,  CAL. — An  appropriatUn  of  $150,- 
000  for  improvements  in  the  Central  Power 
plant  :it  the  Mare  Island  yard  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  It  covers  the  installations  of  Allis-Chal- 
mers  make,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  loop  to  this  central  i»wer  station. 

STOCKTON,  CAL.— The  Western  States  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  sell  at 
not  less  than  par  $111,000  of  its  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  This  is  to  finance, 
in  part,  the  construction  on  Silver  Creek  of 
one  of  the  new  hydroelectric  plants. 

BRENTWOOD,  CAL.— The  SUte  Bond  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved  the  $660,000  bonds  of  the 
Knightsen  Irrigation  District,  About  $300,000 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  distribut¬ 
ing  system,  including  both  open  ditches  and 
a  pi|>e  line.  Bids  for  this  work  will  be  opened 
September  16th. 

BRENTWOOD.  CAL.— The  Board  of  Directors 
of  Knightson  Irrigation  District  will  sell  a 
part  of  the  First  Issue  of  Bonds  of  the  district 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  Bonds  are  of  the 
denomination  of  $1000  each  and  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
bonds  will  be  sold  Sept.  19th  at  1  o’clock. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Plans  for  the 
largest  irrigation  project  in  the  state  came  to 
light  with  the  filing  of  the  application  of  the 
Iron  Canyon  Project  Association  to  divert  2500 
cu.  ft.  of  water  per  second  from  the  Sacra- 
mentor  river  above  Marysville  to  irrigate  284,- 
393  acres  in  Glenn,  Butte  and  Tehama  coun¬ 
lies.  Boring  at  the  damsite  and  surveys  have 
been  made. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CAL. — San  Rafael  is  as-sured 
a  canal  leading  to  deep  water.  Two  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  electorate  Aug.  25 — one 
of  a  tax  of  $12,000  for  completion  of  the  canal 
snd  $50,000  for  new  i)ermanent  street  work. 
The  former  carried  9  to  1  and  the  latter  4 
to  1.  The  tax  for  completing  the  canal  will 
extend  over  a  i)eriod  of  three  years.  Work 
will  begin  within  30  days. 

WILLOWS,  CAL. — Active  steps*  to  have  some 
20,000  additional  acres  west  of  Williams  and 
Maxwell  annexed  to  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irriga¬ 
tion  District  have  been  taken  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  petitions  among  the  land  owners 
pledging  them  to  i>ay  10  cents  an  acre  for  the 
preliminary  work.  The  money  thus  securer!  will 
be  used  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  to  carry  water  to  this 
section. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — Bids  for  a  filtering 
basin  to  be  installed  at  the  filtration  plant  on 
the  Sacramento  River  will  be  opened  by  the 
city  council  on  Sept.  21.  The  basin  will  have 
a  capacity  of  approximately  5,000,000  gallons 
of  water  and  will  cost  $160,000.  Work  is  to  be 
started  before  the  winter  rains  and  it  is  eix- 
l>ected  that  water  will  be  turned  into  the  city 
mains  from  the  plant  by  December  1.  It  is 
later  exi>ected  to  exiiend  approximately  $900,- 
000  on  additional  improvements  to  the  plant. 

MONTAGUE,  CAL. — It  was  reported  on  Aug¬ 
ust  31st  that  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
Klamath-Shasta  Valley  Irrigation  District  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  preliminary  surveys  are  now  being 
carried  out,  for  the  construction  of  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  for  at  least  115.000  acres  of  land, 
estimated  coat  about  $12,000,000.  Estimated 
cost  of  survey  is  about  $60,000  of  which  one- 
third  hits  been  appropriated  by  the  State,  $5,000 
by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  by  assessment. 

PLACERVILLE,  CAL. — Announcement  that 
the  Michigan,  Cal.,  Lumber  Company  proposes 
some  time  to  abandon  its  plant  at  Camino, 
seven  miles  from  Placerville,  for  a  location  on 
the  American  river,  has  been  followed  by  a  call 
for  a  meeting  of  the  El  Dorado  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  was  held  August  31.  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager  J.  Danaher  of  the  lumber  company 
says  that  water  is  lacking ;  that  the  company 
was  seeking  a  new  location  for  the  mill,  but 
had  not  yet  found  the  location  it  desired.  The 
removal  of  the  plant  is  not  planned  for  the 
near  future.  The  proposition  will  involve  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  mill  to 
connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

SCIO,  ORE. — Scio’s  municipal  hydroelectric 
plant  located  on  'Thomas  Creek  was  recently- 
placed  in  oi>eration.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was 
more  than  $50,000 

OLYMPI.-k,  wash.— The  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  and  installing  lighting  fixtures  in  the 
Temple  of  Justice  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  H.  E.  Gleason  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Se¬ 
attle.  The  contract  approximates  $27,000. 

BEND,  ORE. — Construction  work,  it  is  re- 
IKirted  will  begin  at  once  on  two  dams  at 
Silver  Lake  and  one  at  Summer  Lake  on  ir¬ 
rigation  projects.  Over  100  men  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Otto  Hansen  &  Co.,  of  S|>okane,  are 
the  contractors. 

RAINIER,  ORE. — The  Rainier  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  $1,000,000  cooperative  concern  has 
begun  work  on  the  first  unit  of  its  six  unit 
mill  at  this  place.  The  company  will  manu¬ 
facture  lath,  sash  and  doors,  boxes  and  baskets 
an  operate  a  sawmill. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  -Construction  of  spur 
dikes  to  coat  $30,000  for  the  improvement  of 
North  Portland  harbor  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Contracts 
for  the  work  have  been  let  and  construction 
will  begin  immediately. 

OLYMPIA.  WA.SH.— The  Pasco  Grain  and 
Milling  Company  was  recently  Inconwrated  here 
for  *150,000,  by  A.  Koerner,  C.  J.  Young  and 
B.  C.  Dey,  all  of  Portland.  It  is  understo<Hl 
that  the  company  will  build  a  mill  and  eleva¬ 
tor  here  in  the  near  future. 


YAKIMA,  WASH.— The  plant  of  the  Rattle¬ 
snake  Lumber  Company,  near  Yakima,  Wash., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss 
of  $50,000,  fully  insured.  'The  plant  Is  owned 
by  E.  D.  Evans  of  Naches,  and  it  is  reported, 
will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  main  mill  building 
of  the  Ellis-Myiroie  Lumber  Company,  Seattle, 
was  recently  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of 
$125,000.  The  plant  was  insured  for  90  per 
cent  of  its  valuation,  and  the  management 
states  it  will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.— The  Board  of  Public 
Works,  on  Sept.  2,  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  trestle  on  First  Avenue 
South  for  the  Seattle  Municipal  Street  Railway 
Department  to  Hansen  &  Hauge,  Seattle,  on 
a  bid  of  $31,790.  There  were  thirteen  bidders 
on  this  work. 

TILLAMOOK,  ORE.— The  Tillamook  County 
Box  and  Manufacturing  Co.  is  a  new  corjior- 
ation  which  proposes  to  build  a  new  box  and 
manufacturing  plant  at  Twin  Rocks,  this  coun¬ 
ty.  The  plant  represents  an  expenditure  of 
$49,000.  The  incorporators  are  E.  Harron,  I.  A. 
Dubois  and  Frank  Readon. 

ALOHA,  WASH. — With  the  survey  of  the 
site  of  the  Aloha  Lumber  Company's  mill  at 
Aloha  completed,  work  on  building  a  shingle 
mill  as  the  first  unit  of  the  plant  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  plans  are  drawn.  The  mill  proper  will  not 
be  built  until  next  spring. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.— The  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  received  a  statement  from  pree- 
ident  G.  W.  Merrick  of  the  Merrick  Company, 
Yakima.  Wash.,  to  the  effect  that  his  company 
will  shortly  ask  for  bids  on  a  $26,000,000  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete-lined 
irrigation  canal  in  the  Yakima  valley. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.— The  Board  of  Public 
Works,  on  September  2.  awarded  a  contract  for 
furnishing  two  7,600-kva.  transformers  to  be 
installed  at  the  Cedar  Falls  station  of  the 
Seattle  Municipal  Lighting  system  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
on  a  bid  of  $20,781.  The  company  promised 
delivery  in  eight  weeks. 

» SEATTLE.  WASH.  -The  NePage-McKenna 
Company,  electrical  contractors.  Armour  Build¬ 
ing  Seattle,  on  a  bid  of  $33,360,  was  recently 
awarded  the  contract  by  the  Seattle  School 
Board  for  the  installation  of  the  electrical  work 
in  the  $1,260,000  Roosevelt  High  School  now 
under  erection  in  Seattle.  The  Rounds-Clist 
Company  has  the  general  contract. 

HOOD  RIVER.  ORE.— The  installation  of 
new  lamps  and  improved  type  of  fixture  in  the 
downtown  district,  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Comi)any. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  plan 
of  general  lighting  improvements  for  the  en¬ 
tire  city  to  be  carried  out  under  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  city  and  the  power  company. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  public  works  depart¬ 
ment  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  large  hydroelectric  plant  is  to 
he  installed  in  that  city  in  the  near  future 
and  that  bids  will  be  invited  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain.  Canada.  France  and 
Switzerland.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
plant  and  equipment  have  been  received  by 
John  Hall,  acting  consular  agent  for  New 
Zealand,  with  whom  contractors  may  com- 
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municate  tbiwinh  the  foreign  trade  department 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  plant  is  $1,250,000. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  Northwestern  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  will  spend  $6,000,000  in  the  next 
four  years  to  keep  iiace  with  the  demand  of 
Portland  and  vicinity  for  (lower,  heat  and  liaht. 
It  is  contemplated  to  raise  the  money  for  new 
developments  in  plant  and  distributing  systems 
by  disposing  of  securities'  the  issuance  of  which 
will  be  based  on  the  earning  power  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

KELSO.  WASH.— The  Black  Bear  Coal  Com- 
|)any  has  been  inconiorated  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Bell¬ 
man,  Dr.  T.  L.  Perkins  and  F.  E.  Hotchkiss  of 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  a  30  year  lease  taken 
on  the  Huntington  coal  mine  near  this  place. 
The  company  plans  to  oiierate  the  mine  prim¬ 
arily  to  produce  certain  valuable  chemicals 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  coal  and  a 
$40,000  extraction  plant  will  be  erected  at  once. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Announcement  has  been 
made  by  John  Hall,  acting  consular  agent  for 
New  Zealand,  that  the  public  works  depart¬ 
ment,  Wellington,  has  just  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  calling  for  bids  for  the  plant  in 
connection  with  the  Mangahao  hydroelectric 
imwer  scheme.  The  amount  Involved  aggre¬ 
gates  approximately  $1,250,000.  Mr.  Hall  sug¬ 
gests  that  anyone  interested  white  directly  to 
the  minister  of  laiblic  works,  Wellington,  New 
/.ealand,  for  details. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  Frank  L.  Cox, 
of  St.  George.  Utah  has  filed  application  with 
the  state  engineer  for  the  diversion  of  10  cubic- 
ft.  of  water  from  Santa  Clara  creek  to  generate 
electric  energy. 

NEVADA  CITY.  NEV.— Engineer  A.  A.  Codd 
is  preparing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
power  house  penstock  and  transmission  line  for 
the  Delhi  Power  Co.,  at  Nevada  City.  Bids  will 
be  called  for  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT. -  Approximately  $100.- 
000  will  be  sjtent  on  the  construction  of  a  dam 
at  the  lower  fork  lake  of  Rock  Creek,  according 
to  S.  C.  Kimball,  civil  engineer  of  Billings,  who 
is  completing  arrangements  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  work  on  the  project. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— A.  H.  Cowie, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  made  application  to  the 
state  engineer  for  )>ernvia8ion  to  divert  20  sec. 
ft.  of  water  from  Little  Cottonwood  creek  in 
Salt  Lake  County,  to  generate  electric  energy. 
It  is  planned  to  generate  1500  hp.  A.  canal 
13,700  ft.  in  length  and  a  piiie  22  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  will  divert  the  water. 

BOISE,  IDAHO. — Producers  and  shippers  in 
eleven  counties  in  southwestern  Idaho  and  east¬ 
ern  Oregon  are  organizing  the  Idaho-Oregon 
Traffic  association,  with  a  view  to  improving 
market  conditions  and  the  movement  of  produce 
more  rapidly.  This  is  the  second  association 
of  its  kind  to  be  organized  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  the  Twin  Falls  section  having 
formed  an  association  recently. 

GREELEY.  COLO.— The  Home  Gas  A  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  has  ■<  doubled 
the  caixicity  of  its  distributing  system  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  installation  of  three  400-kva.  trans¬ 
formers  at  its  substation  on  Ninth  avenue  in 
Greeley.  The  new  equipment  doubles  the  ca- 
liacity  of  the  former  station.  The  company 
serves  Greeley,  Eaton.  LaSalle.  Ault,  Kersey  and 
Pierce,  Colo.,  besides  a  large  farming  territory. 

DENVER,  COLO. — A  decision  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  i>ermita  Denver  to 
bid  for  a  large  tract  of  land  twenty-four  miles 
from  that  city  at  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  the  Platte  River.  If  the  city  actiuires  the 
land  it  will  proceed  with  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  dam  265  ft.  high  which  would  im¬ 


pound  135.000  acre-ft.  of  water.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  the  construction  of  a  huge  power  plant.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000. 

POWELL.  WYO. — Powell  will  be  unable  on 
Jan.  1  to  take  advantage  of  the  electrical 
lower  from  the  Reclamation  Service's  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  near  Shoshone  dam.  The  town 
has  been  unable  to  place  bonds  voted  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  system  for  distributing  the 
the  electrical  current,  and  provision  of  this 
system  will  be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the 
bond  market  improves  sufficiently  for  the  town 
council  to  secure  an  acceptable  bid  for  the 
bonds.  The  best  bid  offered  is  80  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

■  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.— David  P.  Black 
and  Walter  C.  Lyman,  of  Blanding.  Utah,  have 
filed  application  with  the  state  engineer  to  di¬ 
vert  50  cubic-ft.  of  water  from  the  Southeast 
fork  of  Indian  creek  and  its  tributaries  to  irri¬ 
gate  16,920  acres  of  land  in  San  Juan  county. 
The  applicants  proi>ose  to  tunnel  through  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Blue  mountains,  connecting 
the  source  of  supply  with  the  headwaters  of 
Johnson  creek.  In  addition  to  using  the  waters 
for  irrigation  it  is  proposed  to  use  it  for  a 
water  supply  for  Blanding.  The  canal  to  carry 
the  water  will  be  one  mile  in  length. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.— The  Interstate 
Irrigation  Company,  of  Manila.  Utah,  has  filed 
application  with  the  state  engineer  for  the  di¬ 
version  of  80  cubic-ft.,  and  5000  acre-ft.  of 
water  from  the  Burnt  Fork  and  Lost  creeks  in 
Summit  county,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
19.096  acres  of  land. 

The  water  which  it  is  proposed  to  divert  is 
to  be  collected  in  three  reservoirs  which  are  to 
be  filled  during  the  non-irrigation  season,  50 
cubic-ft.  from  Burnt  Creek  and  30  cubic-ft. 
from  Lost  creek.  The  works  are  to  be  earthen 
dams,  and  the  water  is  to  be  carried  through  a 
canal  68,840  ft.  in  length. 


THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


SANTA  F'E.  N.  M. — Work  will  begin  at  once 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  ice  plant  at  Clovis. 
The  capacity  will  be  increased  to  3,000  tons. 

RIALTO.  CAL. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Bear  Ammonia  Washing 
Powder  factories  at  Fullerton  in  Orange  Co. 
Clay  Byron  will  have  charge. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. -Definite  plans  are  being 
made  for  beginning  necessary  wx>rk  to  control 
Cave  Creek  and  blot  out  the  menace  from  flood 
waters.  A  committee  has  been  selected  to  have 
charge,  including  state  engineer  Maddock. 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL.  George  B.  Crist.  Utica. 
N.  Y.,  contemplates  ntwving  his  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  roofing  and  rubber 
shingles  to  Long  Beach,  according  to  George  A. 
Brown,  industrial  secy,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. — The  Arro  Plane  Co., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000 
to  manufacture  passenger-carrying  airplanes, 
is  contemplating  the  location  of  a  factory  near 
Los  Angeles,  to  cost  $100,000.  O.  K.  Jeffreys 
is  president. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.-  -Striking  proof  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  is  seen  in  the  eight  months  build¬ 
ing  record  just  published.  In  1920  the  jiermits 
amounted  to  $1,983,074  up  to  September  1,  and 
1921  figures  for  the  same  period  show  $4,158,- 
S39  or  an  increase  of  109  per  cent. 

HOLTVILLE,  CAL. — City  trustees  have  au¬ 
thorized  the  sale  of  $10,000  of  bonds  voted  for 
improvement  of  the  water  system,  and  building 
sluiceways  and  heading  in  the  Holton  Power 
Canal.  The  sale  was  made  to  the  California 
Company  of  los  Angeles.  $9,000  will  be  ex- 
l>ended  through  a  contract  made  with  Charles 
Frisbie. 


SAN  FERNANDO,  CAL. — The  .public  service 
commission  has  authorized  Chief  Engineer  Wil¬ 
liam  Mulholland  to  continue  the  work  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  height  of  the  dam  of  the  Upper 
San  Fernando  Reservoir  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  so  as  to  increase  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir. 

REDLANDS,  CAL.—  There  is  some  talk  of 
the  city  enterinf;  the  field  of  electricity  supply 
in  competition  with  the  Edison  company. 
Feeling  that  such  duplication  is  detrimental 
to  the  community  the  City  Trustees  are  inves¬ 
tigating  the  problem,  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Edison  local  system  as  a  possibility. 

VAN  NUYS,  CAL. — The  Bureau  of  Power  & 
Light  of  Los  A,ngelee,  will  establish  another 
ix)wer  house  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  which 
will  have  a  capacity  of  8000  hp.  bringing  the 
tqtal  of  the  city’s  power  system  up  to  80,000 
hp.  The  plant  will  be  located  near  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Boulevard  at  the  foot  of  Cascades  St. 

CORONA,  CAL. — The  W.  H.  Jameson  estate 
contemplates  the  erecthm  of  a  modern  packing 
house  for  handling  oranges  and  lemons  at 
North  Sheridan  and  Railroad  streets,  to  cost 
$25,000.  The  building  will  be  320  x  125  ft.,  of 
wood  and  corrugated  iron  construction.  Plans 
are  drawn  by  Stanton,  Reed  &  Bibbard,  Los 
Angeles  architects. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. — Central  Arizona  Light  and 
Power  Company  is  planning  to  take  rare  of  the 
rapid  growth  now  noticeable  in  its  territory, 
by  the  immediate  expenditure  of  $500,000  in  ex¬ 
tensions  and  additions  to  capacity.  The  resi¬ 
dence  construction  for  six  months  in  1921.  has 
equalled  the  previous  four  years  all  put  to¬ 
gether  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  let  up. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— The  Associated  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Long  Beach  is  taking  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  and  basement 
fireproof  office  and  service  building,  corner  5th 
and  Elm  Street,  to  cost  $260,000.  Switchboard 
and  oiierating  departments  will  occupy  the  third 
floor,  terminal  racks  and  charging  machines  the 
second,  and  main  offices  to  be  on  the  lower 
floor. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — A  preliminary  permit 
for  development  of  160,000  hp.  south  of  Dia¬ 
mond  Creek  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Mojave 
County.  Ariz.,  has  been  granted  to  James  B. 
Girand,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  One  year  is  allowed  for 
completing  data  for  a  license.  The  granting  of 
the  permit,  the  commission  says,  marks  an 
eix)ch  in  hydroelectric  development  in  the  south¬ 
west. 

REDLANDS,  CAL. — The  manufacture  of  ar¬ 
tificial  gas  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 
community  will  get  the  benefit  of  a  more  econ¬ 
omical  supply  from  natural  gas  fields.  The 
Citrus  Belt  Gas  Company  has  sold  its  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  Southern  California  Gas  Company 
and  new  mains  will  be  laid  to  connect  with 
the  natural  gas  distribution  system.  It  is 
understood  that  a  big  cut  in  rates  for  gas 
will  be  made. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— A  large  hotel  and 
other  improvements  are  to  be  erected  at  a 
resort  recently  purchased  by  Los  Angeles  cap¬ 
italists,  formerly  known  as  Little  Bear  Valley, 
renamed  Arrowhead  Lake.  Millions  are  to  be 
exitended.  according  to  detailed  plans.  An¬ 
other  lake  on  the  west  fork  of  Mojave  River  is 
planned  behind  a  dam  150  feet  high.  Ajrrow- 
head  Lake  dam  is  to  be  raised  31  ft.  to  im- 
|)ound  62,000  acre  ft.  of  water  and  irrigate 
60,000  acres  north  of  the  mountains.  A  power 
plant  is  to  be  erected  to  furnish  50.000  kw-hr. 
annually  and  a  winter  road  is  to  be  constructed 
over  the  top  of  the  150  ft.  dam  from  Hesiieria. 
O.  F.  Brant.  Wm.  H.  Allen.  Jr.,  O.  P.  Clark. 
J.  B.  Van  Nuys.  Morgan  Adams,  A.  E.  War- 
mington.  Harry  Lee  Martin.  A.  J.  Salisbury.  Jr., 
and  R.  F.  Gross  are  interested  in  the  project. 


WE  SEE  BY  THE  PAPERS  — 

Similar  Meetin{;s  will  subsequently  be  held  in  Portland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  California  cities  — 

Los  Angeles  would  seem  to  be  as  usual  in  the  state  of  Self 
Satisfaction. 

For  Sale-Collapsible  twin  baby  buggy.  311  West  Oak.  Phone 
338  W. 

It  is  usually  the  mother  who  collapses. 

Fresh  Eggs  Show  Brisk  Turnover — Market  Reports. 
“Adam-and-Eve-on-a-raft-wrecked,”  we  judge  —  or  perhaps, 
like  the  old  Western  Pacific  before  they  improved  the  road 
bed,  the  market  is  so  unsteady  that,  irrespective  of  orders, 
it  always  turns  out  an  omelet. 


IT’S  AN  ILL  WIND 


The  ancient  Greeks  enjoyed  a  blessing, 
Their  trousers  never  needed  pressing. 

But  to  their  joy  some  gloom  attaches. 

They  had  no  place  to  strike  their  matches. 

2. 

The  senators  of  ancient  Rome 
Need  wear  no  frock  coats  when  at  home. 
But  they’d  no  cause  to  send  up  rockets 
For  togas  never  had  hip  pockets. 

3. 

The  knightly  warrior,  in  his  armor. 

Could  well  withstand  a  vamping  charmer. 
But  still  his  joy  was  quickly  busted 
In  case  his  armor  joints  were  rusted. 


The  helmets  of  the  ancient  Danes 
In  battle  saved  them  many  pains. 

But  think  with  awe-inspired  dread 
What  happened  to  a  swelled-up  head. 

(Borrowed). 

6. 

The  pioneers  who  built  the  West 

Were  free  from  light  bills  and  were  blest; 

But  then  with  naught  but  candle  light. 

They  had  no  movie  shows  at  night. 

(Strayed). 

6. 

Old  Abram  was  a  pretty  sight. 

Dressed  up  in  shining  robes  of  white. 

But  Mrs.  A,  grew  lank  and  lean — 

She  had  no  patent  wash  machine. 

(Lost). 

7. 

The  devil  gets  what  he  is  after. 

But  still  we  have  good  cause  for  laughter. 

The  pitchfork  is  a  mekeshift  roaster — 

He  has  no  fit  electric  toaster. 

(Stolen). 

k  «  « 

An  adjunct  to  the  movies,  namely  a  combination  of  the 
kinematograph  and  the  gramophone,  was  recently  demon¬ 
strated  in  London.  A  report  states  that  “the  speech-repro¬ 
ducing  apparatus  is  so  connected  w’ith  the  kinema  projector 
that  absolute  synchronism  is  obtained,  and  the  changing  of 
“records”  is  automatically  effected  without  a  noticeable 
break  in  continuity.  The  gramophone  is  situated  in  the  op¬ 
erating  box  and  speech  is  transmitted  to  a  loud-speaking 


a  very 
of  the 


telephone  in  position  near  the  screen.  The  result  is 
lifelike  effect  auguring  well  for  the  future  success 
apparatus.” 

That’s  all  very  well,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  arc 
a  number  of  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  this 
idea  too  far.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  people  say  on  the 

movies  things  that  in  a  book  would  be  represented  by  “ - 

- :  - !  !”  Now,  is  the  gramophone  going  to  be  truthful 

or  silent?  Or  will  it  just  .‘^ay  sweetly  “blank,  blank,  blank?” 

Then  there  is  another  trouble.  If  it  reproduces  the 
speech  it  should  certainly  reproduce  all  the  sounds  that  go 
with  the  picture.  Just  conceive  of  the  versatile  gramophone 
sobbing,  firing  pistols,  being  a  regiment  of  galloping  horses, 
and  making  a  sound  like  a  lemon  pie  coming  in  contact  with 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  head;  to  say  nothing  of  kissing  the  heroine 
in  the  last  scene. 

k  *  4> 

ELECTRICAL  HYBRIDS 


XI — The  Synchronous  Condenservant 

The  synchronous  condenservant’s  motto  is  to  serve. 
However  he’s  excited  or  his  load. 

When  others  lag  behind  or  lead  in  trouble,  to  preserve 
A  steady  balance  always  is  his  mode. 

He’s  an  adjunct  to  his  station,  to  the  powers  he’s  a  prop, 
He  gives  most  when  other  forces  show  decline. 

He  is  versatile  and  steady  and  he  never  takes  a  drop; 
When  in  trouble — just  get  him  upon  the  line. 


